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~ “Allthe NEWS 
| BRD VHAT FITS” 


SPIES LIKE HER 
Claire Danes 


42, Bob Dylan: The Rolling to Ae 
Stone Interview Homeland. 
Dylan sits down with RS for one of 
his wildest interviews ever — about 
his new LP, his 1966 motorcycle 
crash and why his critics should 
shove it. By Mrxat GILMORE 








57 Romney’ Energy Plan 
It’s a blueprint for disaster - more 
drilling, less wildlife and a climate 
gone crazy. By JEFF GOODELL 





18 The Stones Jump Back 


Inside the Paris sessions for the 
Rolling Stones’ first new songs in 
seven years. 

20 ‘Breaking Bad’: 
What Happens Now? 


Creator Vince Gilligan on where 
the show might be headed. 


22. Madonna: In the Groove 


On tour, she continues to defy all 3 SS 


WAS 





of our expectations. 


26 Taibbi: Who's the Boss? 
Mitt Romney and America’s 
growing boss-worship problem. 











52 TV's Top Guns: 60 What to Watch 
‘The Daily Show The best new shows, from 
The show’s bench of fake Sherlock Holmes to a vet 
reporters is its deepest ever. with a pet monkey. 
RECORD REVIEWS ed 2 z 7 ; 
69 Green Day's Uno!’ 55 The Paranoid Thrill 62 The NFL: More 
w s .Uno: , 
Billie Joe and Coy strip down and of ‘Homeland Show Than Game 
crank it up on blazing album. Inside the addictive How the TV networks 
MOVIES counterterrorism drama. reinvented the league. 
78 Far From Heaven 
ira The Master takes on religious ‘CASTLE’ pg.54 » WHITNEY CUMMINGS pg. 56 
3 cults and kicks off the fall season CHRIS PRATT pg.57 * ‘DOCTOR WHO’ pg. 59 » ‘THE WALKING DEAD’ pg. 59 








on a creative high. 





a ON THE COVER Bob Dylan photographed in Bilbao, Spain, on July 10th, 2012, by Sam Jones. 


Styling by Liz Cowen. Grooming by Raquel Costales 
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Rapper's Delight 





I LOVE THE “ROLLING STONE” 
brand of journalism, includ- 
ing the cover story on Rick 
Ross, one of rap’s reigning 
hitmakers [“Meet the New 
Boss,” RS 1164]. I didn’t know 
he was so deeply committed to 
his “Boss” persona, but he car- 
ries it 24/7. Keep up the awe- 
some reporting. 
Erwin Franklin 
Birmingham, AL 





I'M GONNA STARE AT THIS 
Rick Ross cover all day and try 
to figure out my life, just look at 
his belly and think about some 
things. I love you, RS. 

K. Michele Smith, via the Internet 


I TOOK ONE LOOK AT MEGA- 
mogul Rick Ross on the cover, 
and three words came to mind: 
“obstructive sleep apnea.” 
Charles Bogden, Canton, OH 


LOVE THE RICK ROSS INTER- 
view, but Josh Eells calling 
Ross’ insane courtroom antics 
“great” indicates to me that he 
must have really gotten baked 
from that joint Ross gave him 
and fried his mind. 
David Shodo Portolano 
Via the Internet 


I ENJOY THE MAG AND HAVE 
been subscribing for 20-plus 
years. But who wants to see 
Rick Ross in his underwear? I 
fearyou're scaring children and 
the elderly. 

Debi Sab, via the Internet 





The Gangster Princess 


I REALIZE THAT THE ARTICLE ABOUT ME [“THE GANG- 
ster Princess of Beverly Hills,” RS 1164] was not going to be 
a puff piece. Fair enough. This was a time in my life when 
I was involved with some unsavory characters, and my ac- 
tions were completely out-of-integrity for myself. My great- 
est fear was that the article would be a total hatchet job. 
That fear, unfortunately, has been realized. Three things 
jump out. First, writer Sa- 
brina Rubin Erdely takes 
every cheap shot possi- 
ble to make me look like a 
complete head case. Sec- 
ond, the article is not a fair 
and accurate portrayal of 
me; instead, it relies on a 
small subset of people who 
knew me, and apparently not very well. Third, the article clos- 
es with a glib statement that I expect my prison sentence to 
be shortened by a judge any day now. I never said that, nor 
would I presume the judge in my case to treat me any differ- 
ently than he always has, which has been nothing but profes- 
sional and fair. Lisette Lee, Dublin, CA 


Sabrina Rubin Erdely Responds: 


I SPENT TWO YEARS WORKING ON THIS STORY, AND I 
tried to include Lee from the beginning, inviting her to 
participate at every turn. Only when we were on the brink 
of publication did she finally agree to be interviewed, and 
even then she was evasive. I never misled Lee to believe that 
Td portray her in a falsely positive light or in any way con- 
trary to the truth; my intent, as I repeatedly told her, was to 
painta full portrait ofa person who is nothing if not complex. 





ALLI CAN SAY IS THIS GIRL 
is asociopath. I wish her well 
in all of her prison endeav- 
ors, which include hanging 
out practicing yoga. What a 
batshit crazy-hot mess. 
Alison Paschall, Denver 


LET’S SEE. IF YOU’RE A 
destitute Mexican who 
comes here for a job, you 
could spend years living in 
a 128-degree tent, break- 
ing rocks on a chain gang. 


The Great Melt 


THANKS FOR BILL MCKIB- 
ben’s “The Arctic Ice Crisis” 
[RS 1164]. I often bring up the 
subject of global warming with 
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If youre an heiress convict- 
ed of smuggling $3 mil- 
lion worth of pot, you'll 
get six years in a jail where 
you drink lattes and play 
tennis. 

Kate Duvall, via the Internet 


LEE’S ABILITY TO EN- 
snare unsuspecting en- 
ablers may lead her to an 
early grave, or, even worse, 
toareality-television series. 

Tracey Clark, Shade, OH 


colleagues, citing credible re- 
search. It blows my mind when 
they say, “Those are just theo- 
ries.” People just won't come to 
grips with the evidence. 

Aaron L., via the Internet 


I OPENED MY MAILBOX AND 
was assaulted by a photo of 
a fat guy who can’t pull his 
pants up and needs a bra, and 
whose tattoos convey nothing 
but greed and excess. But in- 
side the magazine is the lat- 
est in McKibben’s series on 
the coming global-warming 
disaster. So thank you, RS, for 
McKibben’s articles, and for 
making Ross the poster boy for 
the fucked-up priorities of the 
sad human race. 

Mike Laskavy, Charleston, SC 


School Scam 


HATS OFF TO TIM DICKINSON 
for “The Great College Rip-Off” 
[RS 1164]. As a professor at a 
nonprofit liberal-arts school, T 
find the practices of for-prof- 
it colleges absolutely heinous. 
It’s high time the public catch- 
es wind of the nasty business 
going on at these so-called in- 
stitutions of higher education. 
Beth Hiser, Chester, OH 


Bank Fraud 


I AGREE WITH MATT TAIBBI 
(“Obama Stalls on Busting 
Banks,” RS 1164]: The Justice 
Department needs to grow 
some balls and show the world 
that Wall Street won't be ableto 
buy itself out of jail. 

Frank Claussen, Chicago 





Stones Playlist 





I LOVED ROB SHEFFIELD’S 
analysis of the Stones’ discogra- 
phy [RS 1164]. I hope it contin- 
ues to be a feature in upcoming 
issues. May I suggest the same 
treatment for the Beatles, Zep- 
pelin, the Who and Dylan. 

TJ Intihar, Brooklyn Park, MN 
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LETTERS to ROLLING Stone, 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 
10104-0298. Letters become the 
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Dave 
Matthews Band 





DMB’s new album, produced by 
old pal Steve Lillywhite, is their 
best since the Clinton 
years. Case in point: 
this “People Get 
Ready”-style call for 
peace on Earth. 


j “ “Une” vi 
-NoDoubt fF 


“Push and Shave” ens 
me 


around the burbs 
z on BMX bikes and 
Ska-pop sunshine: Producer Diplo brings the J moodier shots of 
Gwen Stefani b a -ballad h singer Alexis Krauss 
ies 4 


getting all Wuther- 
the rest of the kes 


I 4 . 4 ing Heights. Pretty. 
| 4.Alicia Keys : 


The first taste of Keys’ fifth album comes in three 
flavors, including a banging hip-hop remix with Nicki 
Minaj. But our favorite is the soft-focus, bedroom-ready ° she S t bad for hi: sic S ec 
“Blue Light Version,” on which Keys earns an advanced ut this pe 
degree in the art of the Sade-ish slow burn. : 





JILL/FILMMAGIC; NO CREDIT; CHRISTOPHER WILSON; NO CREDIT 


8.Band of Horses 
“Slow Cruel Hands of Time” 


6.Nicki Minaj 
“| Am Your Leader” video 


Remember how awesome and trippy 
Missy Elliott’s videos used to be? Nicki’s 
latest bonkers clip - which takes place 





The South Carolina crew’s new disc, Mirage 
Rock, is stacked with CSNY-style harmonies and 
incredibly pretty melodies. Sweetest of all is 
this delicate ballad, like a radiant slice of Laurel 
Canyon circa 1970 preserved in amber. 


in a freaky fun house, guest-starring 
Cam’Ron and Rick Ross - is just like that. 





| 7.The Black Keys “tittle Black Submarines 

Back when MTV played videos, monster arena-size rock bands loved to make clips 
where they'd crank up their latest hit in a sweaty little roadhouse packed with lucky 
| fans. The Keys’ clip for this Zep-to-the-max jam, directed by photographer Danny 

| Clinch, is a killer throwback to those golden years. 
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Headed for 
Another Joint 


A week before the release of his 35th 
studio album, Tempest, Bob Dylan took 
the stage at the grand opening of 

the newly restored Capitol Theatre in 
Port Chester, New York. Dylan’s latest 
ROLLING STONE interview, conducted 
by Mikal Gilmore, begins on page 42. 
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@ ROCK&ROLL 


Joseph Gordon-Levitt 
and Bruce Willis get 
unstuck in time 


HIS YEAR, THE MAG- 
netic Joseph Gordon- 
Levitt can be seen 
in The Dark Knight 
Rises, Premium Rush and Lin- 
coln - but a decade ago, when 
he was famous as the chirpy 
kid on 3rd Rock From the Sun, 
most people without access 
to a time machine wouldn't 
have predicted he would be on 
Hollywood's A-list. In 2003, 
writer-director Rian Johnson 





was casting Brick — a hard- 
boiled film noir set in a Cali- 
fornia high school - and saw a 
future star. “He’s got leading- 
man charisma coupled with 
acting chops and a willingness 
to disappear into a role,” John- 
son says, Brick gave Gordon- 
Levitt a career boost, and 
made Johnson a Hollywood 
player. Now they ve reunited to 
make Looper, a brain-rattling 
time-travel movie where 


“It’s so cool that the 
centerpiece of a big sci-fi 
movie is a conversation,” 
Gordon-Levitt says. 


Bruce Willis - who plays the 
same character as him, only 30 
years older. 

“Not long after we finished 
Brick, Rian told me that he had 
a time-travel idea,” Gordon- 
Levitt says. “We stayed close 
friends, and he would tell me 


Gordon-Levitt has to whack _ things aboutthe storyas he was 


[ove] 
Fall's Coolest, Trippiest Sci-Fi Flick 


SLIPSTREAM 
Gordon-Levitt 
and Willis play 

the same 
time-traveling 
hit man. 





coming up with it.” When John- 
son showed Gordon-Levitt the 
script, the lead was named Joe: 
“It was the first time anyone 
had written a script for me,” the 
actor says with pride. 
Gordon-Levitt says that he 
didn't have any trouble keep- 
ing track of the reality-bending 
plot. Instead, his biggest chal- 
lenge was plausibly appearing 
as a younger version of Wil- 
lis. He spent three hours in the 
makeup chair every day, lis- 
tening to the audio of Willis’ 





movies on his iPod. “And 
Bruce did me the favor of 
recording himself read- 
ing my lines, so I could 
hear how they would 
sound.” 

Looper has plenty of 
gunfights, but the big- 
gest explosions come 
from Willis and Gordon- 
Levitt just...talking to 
each other. “It’s so cool 
that the centerpiece of a 
big sci-fi action movie is a 
conversation at a diner,” 
Gordon-Levitt says. “It’s 
very Rian.” The scene took two 
intense days of filming; John- 
son used more film stock on the 
diner scene than he did for the 
entirety of Brick. 

“We have this weird time- 
travel premise that allows us 
to have an older and a young- 
er version of yourself,” John- 
son says of the scene. “But at 
the end of the day, it’s about a 
young man sitting across the 
table from an old man and say- 
ing, ‘I’m not going to turn into 


you. GAVIN EDWARDS 














To 
STONES HIT THE STUDIO, PLAN AUTUMN SHOWS | 








will appear on GRRRI, a 
pilation celebrating the 
anniversary, out Novem! 

The band will also cel 


Inside the Paris sessions for the 
band’s new tunes. Plus: London 
and New York gigs, sources say 
On August 19th, the Rolling Stones 
gathered at Paris’ Guillaume Tell Studio 
and began rehearsing “One More Shot,” a 
newly written song by Keith Richards with 
one of his signature, slashing open-G riffs 
and Mick Jagger howling, “One more shot/ 
That's all | got.” “It’s got all this fucking 
power,” says producer Don Was. “Everyone 
was smiling. You can recognize it’s the Roll- 
ing Stones from a mile away.” 

That tune, plus “Gloom and Doom,” a 
political rocker written by Jagger, are the 
first new Stones songs since 2005's A 
Bigger Bang. The four core members — plus 
Chuck Leavell on organ and Darryl Jones 
on bass - knocked out the tracks in four 
days, two fewer than scheduled. Both tunes 


this year, sources tell ROL! 
arena and two at Brook' 
gin’s Richard Branson ai 
Dainty will reportedly 
promote the gigs. “This 
was accomplished in a 


Navy SEAL-like opera- 


source familiar with the 


The Paris sessions fo 
April rehearsal in New J 
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milestone by performing live later 
with two shows at London’s 02 
new Barclays Center. Vir- 


Australian promoter Paul 


tion,” a concert-industry 


deal tells ROLLING STONE. 
(The Stones declined to com- 
ment about the shows.) 


50-song com- 
Stones’ 50th 
ber 13th. 
lebrate the 























LING STONE, 
lyn’s 


ind 


llow an 


jersey. BITele lg 


“We did 50 songs in five days,” 
said Ronnie Wood. Added 
Richards, “It was amazing to 

hear it sounded as fresh as 


you could hope for. It was a 
great week.” 
It’s unclear if the shows will 
lead to more dates, but the 
band is buzzing about 
playing again as a unit. 
“To crank it up after 
five years, man, it just 
reminds you how much 
we all love this stuff,” 
says Leavell. “Ronnie 
is in such good shape. 
Charlie’s chops are right | 
up there. Keith has built 
his chops back up and 
Mick’s singing his ass 
off. So here we go, 
man!” patrick DOYLE 
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Ellie Goulding: Pop's 
Weirdo Hitmaker 


Skrillex’s main squeeze makes 
some of the smartest, strangest 
hits on the radio today 





Y ALL OUTWARD APPEARANC- 
es, the last couple of years have 
been killer ones for Ellie Gould- 
ing. The British singer scored a 

huge hit with her hushed cover of Elton 

John’s “Your Song,” went on a world tour, 

and even got an invite from Kate Middle- 

ton and Prince William to sing at their 
wedding party. So it’s surprising to hear 

Goulding, 25, describe that period as a 

bummer: “It was just a confusing, horri- 

ble time for me,” she says. “I went through 

a shitty breakup. I was living by myself in 

London, such a different place from where 

I grew up. It was loneliness, fear, a pro- 

found sense of change.” Her solution? “I 

went straight back into the studio. And it 

took a while to really open the floodgates. 

But eventually, they burst.” 

The result is Halcyon, out next month, 
which is full of off-kilter electronic beats, 
swelling choirs, and abstract lyrics that 
touch on disappointment and death. At 
the center is Goulding’s voice: by turns 
forceful and beguilingly wispy. As a 
kid, Goulding played clarinet and went 
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through a dizzying series of “musical phas- 
es” — she adored alt acts like Bjérk and 
Blur, but also the Spice Girls, Destiny’s 
Child, and brainy metal bands like Def- 
tones and System of a Down. “I still lis- 
ten to that stuff,” she says. “It’s not like I’ve 
turned my back on it.” 

Those jumbled influences are all over 
Halcyon - quirky arrangements lead to 
enormous pop hooks; understated acous- 
tic instruments butt up against arena- 
size synthesizers and lilting vocal samples. 
“T’ve always been into vocal trickery, vocal 
craziness,” Goulding says, adding that her 
boyfriend, Skrillex, has put her in an in- 
spired, creative place. “We met because 
we're fans of each other, and we want to do 
so much stuff together,” she says. “We ac- 
tually have a new track that will probably 
come out at some point.” 

To lay the groundwork for Halcyon, 
Goulding’s U.S. label rereleased her U.K. 
debut; the title track - the strobing dance 
jam “Lights” - went to Number Two on the 
Hot 100. “I've been really lucky to hit such 
a nerve with that song,” she says. “But if I 
didn’t, I wouldn’t have been devastated. 
These days I feel like, if something crap 
happens, something better will come along 
and happen in its place.” JONAH WEINER 








WHY THE 
FUTURE OF DE- 
TROIT IS YOUR 
FUTURE, TOO 


The intense new ‘Detropia’ 
tracks the fall of America’s 
greatest industrial city 





Want a glimpse of what the Republi- 
can vision for downsizing government 
could mean for America’s cities? You 
could do a lot worse than visit Detroit. 
Ravaged by the decline of the auto. 
industry, Detroit’s population has 
shrunk by a shocking 25 percent in the 
past decade alone - leaving the city 
unable to pay for basic services, from 
garbage collection to the fire depart- 
ment. In the powerful, beautifully 
filmed new documentary Detropia, 
Heidi Ewing and Rachel Grady - direc- 
tors of the Oscar-nominated 2006 film 
Jesus Camp - map the rise and fall of 
America’s greatest industrial city. 
“Detroit is the largest city to teeter 
on the brink of bankruptcy, but every 
day you read about another one,” says 
Ewing. “Like Stockton, California, or 
five other cities in Michigan. It’s just 
a climate where we've all maxed out, 
including major cities.” 

The film follows a handful of local 
characters, from a union official and 
a blogger who photographs Detroit's 
industrial-age ruins to a married pair 
of artists taking advantage of the city’s 











dirt-cheap housing. But the star is 
Tommy Stevens, the charismatic owner 
of a tiny blues bar, who brings all of 
the movie's threads together. “His 
business rises and falls with General 
Motors because the plant is up the 
street,” Ewing says. “He’s renovating 
low-cost houses. He ventures into the 
auto show and is very interested in 
the rise of China. He glides through all 
these different scenes.” 

So what’s the takeaway? “If you 
don’t think that Detroit has anything 
to do with your life, you’re totally 
wrong,” says Ewing. “It’s coming to 
you.” JONATHAN RINGEN 
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TGA cinnamon 
INCREDIBLY SMOOTH 


‘var Williaeaes 
CINNASIDN 


Enjoy it as a chilled shot. 


The Smoothness of Evan William 
with a Hot Cinnamon Taste. 





evanwilliams.com/reserve 


How ‘Breaking Bad’ Ends 


OK, not really. 
But Breaking Bad 
creator Vince Gilligan does give 
some hints about where TV’s 
darkest show is headed 


OR THE CREATORS OF “BREAK- 
ing Bad,” the show’s anxiety has 
started to creep over into real life. 
Fresh from the bloodbath of the 

midseason finale, showrunner Vince Gilli- 
gan and his writing team are mapping out 
the series’s final eight episodes, which air 
next summer. But with Walter White's fate 
and the show’s reputation both hanging 
in the balance, they haven’t made much 
progress. “We are in a decidedly undecid- 
ed state,” says Gilligan. “There’s an under- 
current of tension — related to how we feel 
about the prospect of ending it badly.” 

How’s the mood in the writers room now? 

Td like to just lie and say it’s all good, but 
we're actually a little stressed out because 
of a combination of factors. One is that 
we've been a little stuck for the last week 
or so, because we want these final eight ep- 
isodes to be as close to perfect as we can 
humanly make them, and to that end we 
try to think through every possible permu- 
tation of the story. It is daunting. 

Do you even know how you'll get back to 

the flash-forward that began the season? 

We've got thoughts on that subject, but 
we don’t have that nailed down as much as 
you might expect. 

So all these characters are like Schréding- 

er’s cat right now. They’re just sitting in 

that box, right? 

They kind of are. They're either dead or 
alive. I’m not sure what’s going on inside 
that box right now. 








Bryan Cranston told us that he asked why 
Walt returned to Albuquerque, and you 
replied, “To protect someone.” Is that an 
answer you’re going to stick with? 

It doesn’t give me great pause to have 
that out there. But having said that, we're 
not afraid to change it, either. Our prime 
directive is to make the ending as satisfy- 
ing and as dramatic as possible. We'll jet- 
tison the good idea for the better idea, no 
matter where it may take us. 

But Hank’s discovery at the end has got 
to set the direction of the final eight. 

It’s a good thing Hank was sitting down 
on the toilet with his pants off when the 
biggest revelation of his life hit him. We al- 
most thought of putting in some amazing 
sound effect, but then we figured, “Nah, 
that’s going too far” [/aughs]. But, yeah, 
the single most horrible revelation that 
this man in his 47 years on this planet has 
ever had can be expected, in some form or 
another, to drive the narrative going for- 
ward into the final eight episodes. 

BRIAN HIATT 





mGangnam, soxle; Palitical. Pop? 


Decoding the viral Korean smash’s populist message 


You know times are tough when the best satire 


of Mitt Romney’s lifestyle had to be outsourced 


to Asia. From its “Sexy and | Know It” faux smugness to its shots at > 
douchey types in Seoul’s most exclusive neighborhood, Korean rapper wo 
PSY’s “Gangnam Style” video is the year’s most brilliant parody of clueless 
elites. (Beyond all the economic populism, his horse dance? So lovably 
goofy that it got a stadium full of people doing it when PSY hit a 
Dodgers game this summer.) As if on cue, Justin Bieber’s 

manager signed the MC, promising to make him “the 

first Korean artist to break a big record” in the U.S. - kind 

of a strange thing to say about a guy with 120 million 

YouTube views. Word to the Music-Industrial Complex: y 


time to update your definition of “break.” 
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Madonna's Last 
Stand? Never! 


==3 On tour and toting 
=i machine guns, 
Madonna continues to defy all our 

expectations By Rob Sheffield 


T’S THE QUESTION THAT NEVER 
goes away: “Is Madonna over?” By 
now the question is older than Jus- 
tin Bieber and nowhere near as dewy. 
(Fun fact: When Madonna dropped “Ev- 
erybody” in 1982, Bieb’s mom was six.) But 
it’s way too late for Madonna to fade away, 
even if she wanted to. A dignified old age is 
not an option for this chick, so no wonder 
she just wants to rampage across America 
with a tour full of violence and blasphemy 
and gay Minotaurs and flying monkeys. 


B if 


FAMILY AFFAIR 
Madonna shares the stage 
with 12-year-old som Rocco. 





When Madonna blew up in the Eighties, 
people saw her and Bruce Springsteen as 
philosophical rivals: her glitter-disco yin 
versus his rock-sweatband yang. Yet here 
they both are, still fucking with our brains 
with massive shows full of new material. 
The big difference? She’s the one with the 
gay Minotaurs and the flying monkeys. 

The MDNA tour just hit the U.S., and it’s 
a supremely badass testament to the fact 


that no other pop star since Caligula would 
attempt a spectacle like this. She begins 
by blasting her way out of a Catholic con- 
fessional booth with a machine gun, and 
doesn’t put down her guns until several 
songs later, when she pauses for one verse 
of “Papa Don’t Preach.” That’s when her 
backup dancers club her over the head and 
drag her off in chains. Then it gets weird. 

Most of the songs come from her latest 
album, MDNA, which everybody except 
Madonna forgot about already. MDNA is 
not her best album, or even her 12th best. 
Does it matter? No. Madonna figures you 
have the oldies at home — what you came 
for was her. 

When she does dip into the oldies, she 
revamps them with no rev- 
erence. She belts “Like a Vir- 
gin” as a ballad, brandishing 
her ass like one of her ma- 
chine guns. She rolls through 
“Open Your Heart” with a 
short dancer who’s dressed 
as a skinhead bootboy. When 
she says, “Come on, Rocco,” 
the crowd gasps: This is her 
12-year-old son? Crikey. Can 
you imagine having Madonna 
as your mom and your boss? 

Madonna's always been 
underrated as a vocalist. 
She was the first disco sing- 
er to emote like an 808 beat- 
box, making her voice push 
the song forward. That’s how 
she kept riding pop’s rhyth- 
mic revolutions, as more an- 
alog singers fell off. It turned 
out to be the Madonna/Janet 
Jackson staccato vocal style, 
rather than the Whitney/ 
Mariah school, that spawned 
the digital kids who rule the 
radio now. 

It’s been 20 years since the 
first of the big “Is Madonna 
over?” debates. But every time 
we think we’re over Madonna, we end 
up chasing her down the street like the 
old white-suited pimp at the end of the 
“Open Your Heart” video, crying, “Ritor- 
na, Madonna! Abbiamo ancora bisogno 
di te,” which is Italian for “No, no, sweetie 
— we were laughing with you.” That “Is she 
over?” question will always keep coming 
up. And make no mistake: Madonna will 
always get a perverse kick out of it. 








ASK DR. OZZY 


ON: My boyfriend wants to 
handcuff me during sex. I’m willing 
to try (almost) anything, but this 
feels like crossing a line. Am | being 
too uptight? -Kate, South Carolina 





=R: Kinky sex has always 
peered like too much hard work to 
me. It’s a bit like camping: Why go 
to the bother of driving to the mid- 
dle of fucking nowhere, putting up a 
tent and building a fire when you can 
toast a marshmallow in the oven at 
home? Also, bear in mind that if you 
say yes to the furry handcuffs, it’ll 
just encourage this sicko to try other 
twisted stuff. He'll probably have you 
tied to the ceiling with piano wire by 
the end of the week. 


JEST : [read that the presi- 
erik (allegedly) invented a tech- 
nique he and his friends called “roof 
hits” during their teenage toking 
years in Hawaii. What’s the best 
way to administer one of these? 
-Perry, Oregon 





As far as I’m concerned, a 
roof hit” was what Sharon did when 

she found out the dog had eaten 

my cocaine. | ain’t got a clue what 

it means in Hawaii. Why not call the 

White House and ask? 





i: ’'m 23 years old and the 
anhepny owner of an uncircumcised 
penis. Apart from giving me years 
of embarrassment in the locker 
room, the thing is also - I’m sure - 
preventing me from getting laid. Is 
it too late to get Captain Winky cut? 
-Oliver, lowa 





¢: OK, number one: If you 
go ain calling it Captain Winky, 

| ain’t fucking surprised no one wants 
to unzip your pants. As for getting 
circumcised as a grown man: Yeah, of 
course it can be done. Anything can 
be done these days. You could have it 
painted red, white and blue and put 
back on upside down if you wanted. 
The real question is, why? If you think 
it’s more hygienic, fair enough. But if 
you’re doing it just to fit in - or ‘cause 
you think it'll get you more action in 
the bedroom department - you need 
a shrink, not a surgeon. 

AS TOLD TO CHRIS AYRES 
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LUMINOUS 
Pekarek, Schultz 
and Fraites 
(from left) 





Lumineers’ Feel-Good Folk-Rock 
Singalongs Conquer the Radio 


How the Mumford-style 
crew went from tiny clubs 
to ruling the charts 


N THE FALL OF 2008, 
I after a bad breakup, Lum- 
ineers singer Wesley Schul- 
tz moved from his parents’ 
New Jersey home to Brook- 
lyn - where he worked three 
jobs while making music with 
‘is band. “I was told New York 
was going to be this exciting 
lace where I would be out 
at cool bars,” he says. “But if 
I wasn’t working, I had the 
linds drawn, because I was 
on the first floor of a bad part 
of Bushwick.” 
Schultz channeled his heart- 
reak and frustration into “Ho 
Hey” - a stomping acoustic 





singalong that stayed at Num- 
ber One for eight weeks on 
AAA rock radio and has sold 
more than 654,000 downloads 
after appearing ina popularad 
for Microsoft’s Bing search en- 
gine. “A lot of it is timing,” says 
Schultz. “There's a lot of people 
who have kicked down some 
doors - Mumford & Sons, the 
Avett Brothers. We're in a sim- 
ilar vein.” 

Schultz, 29, and drummer 
Jeremiah Fraites, 26, grew 
up in Ramsey, New Jersey, 
but didn’t start playing music 
until 2005. They bonded after 
Schultz's dad died of cancer in 
2007 - five years after Fraites 
lost his older brother to an 
overdose. “He helped me get 
through that time,” Schultz 


says. The duo originally played 
heavier rock, but Schultz de- 
cided to switch up their sound 
after a three-month trip to 
China: “I realized it boiled 
down to really simple songs 
that felt timeless.” 

In 2009, they moved from 
Jersey to Denver, where they 
found singer-cello player Neyla 
Pekarek, 26, on Craigslist. The 
Lumineers played tiny, near- 
empty clubs for two years be- 
fore breaking out at last year’s 
South by Southwest. They did 
12 shows that week - including 
one at an old church, ventur- 
ing offstage into the pews. “We 
were right up in their faces,” 
says Pekarek. “Whether they 
liked it or not, they remem- 
bered us.” PATRICK DOYLE 


MUMFORD’S 
SONS 


Lumineers aren’t the 
only band following 
the Brit stars’ 
folk-pop formula 





Phillip Phillips 

Most American Idol win- 
ners typically go fora 
high-gloss pop, rock or 
country sound - but not 
this year’s champ, whose 
Top 10 single “Home” is a 
dead ringer for Mumford’s 
heartfelt Americana. 


Of Monsters 

and Men 

The Icelandic six-piece 

- whose swelling indie 
anthems carry echoes of 
Arcade Fire along with 
Mumford - have sold more 
than 200,000 copies of 
their first album. 


Of Monsters 
and Men 





Dry the River 

Ever feel like Mumford & 
Sons aren’t quite earnest 
enough for you? Check 
this London crew’s debut 
LP, Shallow Bed, where it 
cranks up the mournful fid- 
dles and sighing vocals to 
even more intense levels. 








Pah 
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Everything you need to know about these artists - interviews, performances, 


AND THE 
WINNER IS... 


The votes are in and being tallied - and on September 

25th we'll reveal which artist landed a starring role in 

our Women Who Rock issue. Will it be pop duo Karmin 
or U.K. singer Rita Ora? Stay tuned! 


videos and more - is at rollingstone.com/womenwhorock. 
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Who's the Boss? 


ARLY ON A MONDAY EVENING, 
Tm watching Mitt Romney on a blar- 
ing TV, in a half-filled Midtown bar, 
while nursing a beer over a feeling of 

rising panic. As in: It’s fall already, people. 

This stopped being funny months ago. How 

is this guy still close in the polls? How does a 

man who fired thousands of people for a liv- 

ing pull 46 percent support in any 

group of voters? Is this some sort of 


Who votes for 


There was a time in America, not so long 
ago, when hating the boss was a national pas- 
time — think Dolly Parton hog-tying serial 
groper Dabney Coleman and dragging him 
by his nads across the office floor. Our collec- 
tive daydreams seethed over the same theme, 
the regular Joe who finally blows his stack 
after years of workplace degradation: being 
pinched, grabbed and verbally bru- 
talized, while forced to complete 


weird national stress reaction, an the guy from meaningless tasks purely to keep 
unexpected symptom of economic 0. Hine Saaee management entertained. 


hard times? 

“Maybe it’s a sexual thing,” I say. 
“You know, like those people who 
get off on having someone take a 
shit on their heads. Maybe 46 per- 
cent of all people have that fetish. We just 
didn’t know until now.” 

The stockbroker two stools over - at least he 
looked like a stockbroker - sighs. “Come on, 
man,” he says. “That's like a tiny minority of 
people. And it’s just Germans.” He pays his bill, 
shakes his head and walks out. I frown. What 
he said sounds true, but I have my doubts. 
There just aren't enough Germans in Amer- 
ica to explain the disturbing and increasing- 
ly numerous symptoms of boss worship in our 
culture - from Romney’s candidacy to The Ap- 
prentice to the spontaneous fits of abject grov- 
eling seen live on C-SPAN during fact-find- 
ing hearings, when members of Congress gush 
cartoon hearts instead of grilling genetically 


who made you 
apply to keep 
your own job? 


perfect dickhead-boss specimens like Jon Cor- | 
| sort of thing. 


zine and Jamie Dimon. 
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But now that creatively sadistic 
boss is the star of pretty much every 
reality show on TV. Audiences roar 
with delight while vicious boobs like 
Simon Cowell or Nina Garcia brow- 
beat shaken contestants for being fat or old or 
having middle-class tastes. It’s basically high 
school, except even more degrading - and fully 
sponsored by corporate America, which loves 
the only-bosses-are-people, you-should-do- 
anything-for-a-dollar message. 

Those same sponsors also happen to be 
backing the presidential run of Mitt Rom- 
ney, who used to look like the longest of long 
shots. I mean, who votes for the guy from 
Office Space who made you apply to keep your 
own job? Just imagine: By 2015 you'll have to 
drink a liter of Donald Trump’s jism through a 
bubble-tea straw just to get a four-day unpaid 
internship, and Willard Mitt Romney could be 
president of the United States. Doesn't sound 
so hot to me. But, hey, maybe we just like that 








THE FIRST 
GREAT 
IRAQ WAR 
NOVEL 


A young vet writes 
an instant classic 


The Iraq War 
has produced 
lots of impor- 
tant journal- 
ism but little 
memorable fic- 
tion. Until now, 
that is. Iraq vet 
Kevin Powers’ debut novel, 
The Yellow Birds, has been 
hailed by The New York Times 
as “a classic of contemporary 
war fiction,” comparing it to 
Tim O'Brien's The Things They 
Carried. 

Powers, 32, had always 
wanted to be a writer, but 
joined the Army at age 17 for 
more practical reasons. “I was 
a shitty student,” says the 
Richmond, Virginia, native. 
“And college is expensive.” Six 
years later, he was a machine- 
gunner for an IED-detection 
unit in Iraq, When he returned 
in 2005, he got his BA in Eng- 
lish and started writing poetry. 
“Themes kept recurring until | 
realized | needed more space,” 
he says. In 2007, he started 
working on what would 
become The Yellow Birds, 











finishing it in grad school. 
“The war tried to kill us in 
the spring,” the book begins, 
and from there, two “battle 
buddies” are dragged through 
every kind of hell. “It’s an 
awful thing to go to war,” says 
Powers, “and worse when it 
turns out to be potentially 
unnecessary. To think of your 
own culpability in that is a 
bitch.” DARREN REIDY 
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lI ay-Z, Pearl Jam Rock 


Made in America Fest 


Backstage and on the scene 
at the first edition of eclectic 
Jigga-curated Philly fest 


EARL JAM WERE TWO HOURS INTO 
their rain-soaked set at Philadelphia's 
Budweiser Made in America festival 
when Jay-Z - who organized the fes- 
tival - suddenly appeared onstage. 
The band kicked into a thunder- 
ous “99 Problems,” Jay spit- 
ting furiously, punching the 
air and grinning between 
heavy riffs. Made in Amer- 
ica - which took place over 
Labor Day weekend at the 
Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way - was full of unforget- 
table moments, from Kanye 
West's surprise appearance 
during Jay’s Saturday-night set 
to Run-DMC’s triumphant first 
show in more than a decade. While 
conditions weren't ideal (muggy weather, the 
virtually grassless, paved park), the lineup was 
a perfect snapshot of pop’s current moment, 
packed with EDM superstars (Skrillex, Cal- 
vin Harris), hip-hop titans (Rick Ross, Drake) 
and cool bands (X, Dirty Projectors). “This 
was about as different of a lineup as we've ever 
played,” said Pearl Jam bassist Jeff Ament, 
doing preshow stretches backstage. “Twenty- 
two years in, that’s the stuff you get excited 
about.” Jay-Z started planning the festival a 
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KINGS OF ROCK Run-DMC 
(above) and Pearl Jam (left) 
were major highlights. 


year ago after being ap- 
proached by Budweiser. 
Tt was all filmed by Ron 
Howard, who interviewed 
the major players - Jay, 
Eddie Vedder, Odd Future 
and D'Angelo - backstage for 
an upcoming documentary. Jay an 
Beyoncé were a regular presence throughout 
the weekend, sending shocks when they walked 
past the porta-potty line in the press area an 
hanging side-stage for Gary Clark Jr. and Odd 
Future. While Beyoncé didn't appear onstage, 
Jay’s set featured a video cameo by President 
Obama. “[Jay-Z] didn’t come from power or 
privilege,” Obama said. “He got ahead because 
he worked hard, learned from his mistakes and 
just plain refused to quit. That’s what ‘Made in 
America’ means.” PATRICK DOYLE 








REST OF 
THE LABOR 
DAY FESTS 


Bumbershoot 
“Seattle, you’re my baby 
tonight. Let! S| have sex!” 

NE’S ADD N frontman 
Perry Farrell sholited on the 
first night of the 42nd an- 
nual Bumbershoot festival, as 
lingerie-clad dancers swung 
from the rafters 
overhead. The 
alt-rock survivors’ 
main-stage blow- 
out kicked off a 
wild weekend that 
drew 115,000 fans 
to the sprawling 
Seattle Center. 
“We saw the mosh pit start 
up early on,” Farrell says. 
“Once that happens, it’s like 
you've started the ignition.” 
Bumbershoot is known for 
its seriously diverse lineups 
- this year, everyone from 


LLEX to TONY BEN 





Zags 








stormed 12 stages. Comedy is 
a huge part of the experience 
too, with Saturday Night Live’s 


=N and others 
cracking up packed crowds. 
“| brought my family,” says 
comedian BI 
“Now my three- pyaar olds son 
knows what pot smells like.” 








Electric Zoo 





More than 100,000 EDM fans 
descended on New York's 
Randall's Island over Labor 
Day weekend for three days 
of eardrum- ™ 
rupturing beats 
from over 100 
of the genre's 
biggest names - 
includ 
god TI 
dubstep superstar 
EX, A-list 
producer DIPLO and many 
more. “The crowd was very 
animal-like, very wild - like 
a ZOO,” says Parisian house 
maven M 6, who 
rocked Night Twa. ‘That's 
what we like.” Adds Colorado 
native PRETTY LIGHTS, who 
closed out Night One, “It was 
a blast, man. Kids were crazy- 
hype - I couldn’t even see the 
end of the crowd.” 












Skrillex 
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good state 





better state 


We took in some of the best music around at Bumbershoot. 
But, don’t stop rocking yet... ‘like’ State Farm Nation® on Facebook for your 
chance to win tickets or connect with us at the next big event! 
Get to a better State*. Get State Farm. 


Se StateFarm® 








Billie Joe 
Armstrong 






¢ T THIS POINT, WE CAN DO WHATEVER WE 
want,” says Billie Joe Armstrong, calling from 
Zurich, where Green Day are wrapping up a run 
of European festival dates. “We always want 
to move forward and get new experiences.” In 
rock & roll, truer words have rarely been spo- 
ken. Green Day aren’t about to release one 
new album, but three: a trio of separate 
discs, (Uno!, iDos! and iTré!, starting this 
month, And in an even-less-expected 
move, Armstrong will be joining Team 
Christina as a mentor on the new sea- 
son of The Voice. But despite his dip 
into reality TV and the three discs’ 
37-song sprawl, the albums return 


the band to what Armstrong calls th» 
“a raw punk-rock sound — it was % 
like the old days, us jamming in 

a room together.” 


When iUnol, iDos! and iTré! 
were taking shape, did you lis- 
ten back to any triple albums, 
like Sandinista! or All Things 
Must Pass? 

Not really. That wasn’t our 
intention. We wanted each + ~<a) Vee 
record to have its own flavor. —_ 
Sandinista! was more an ex- 
perimental record. It went in all dif- 
ferent directions, whereas this is more 
of a cohesive idea of where the 
songs are coming from. 
But some of the songs, 
like “Kill the DJ,” def- 
initely recall the 
Clash. 

If you’re a 
punk-rock band, 
you can’t es- 
cape the Clash 
[laughs]! It’s like 
trying to escape 
the Beatles when 
you write melo- 
dy. It’s just going to 
happen. 

Is “Kill the DJ” a re- 
sponse to the current 
boom in dance music? 

I’m completely ignorant 
of EDM or whatever. I’m 
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not opposed to it, but my roots are more rock dance 
like Blondie’s “Heart of Glass” or the Stones’ 
“Emotional Rescue.” We played a show in 
Berlin last night, and there were 20,000 
people going completely insane. To me, 
that traditional style of playing rock & 
roll is still alive and well. 
You appeared last year in the 
Broadway version of American 
Idiot. Who came backstage to say 
hello? 
Tom Cruise and Katie, when they 
were still together. Lady Gaga came 
and saw it. It was a mixed cast of char- 

acters. But I was pretty stoked about Mi- 

chelle Pfeiffer. I had a crush on her when I 
was younger. So I was like, “Whoa!” 

What did you make of rockers like Kid 
Rock and Journey playing at the 
Republican convention, or Paul 
Ryan citing AC/DC and Zep- 
pelin in his speech? 


It’s all 
political gim- 
micks. They bring 
in rock stars be- 
cause Obama pretty 
a much is a rock star. 
-— So they’re trying to 
al out-rock-star a guy 
‘ who's one of the most fa- 
mous people on the planet. 
How did you end up as a mentor 
on The Voice? 

My wife and I watched it every 
night. It was this guilty pleasure. 
They asked me if I wanted to be 

a mentor and either go on Ad- 

am’s team or Christina's. And I 

thought it would be much more 

interesting to be on Christina’s 

team. We're at two complete- 
ly different ends of the world. It 
was fun. We ended up laugh- 

ing and joking around. Ey- 
eryone said it was the best 

mood she’s been in the 
whole time she’s done 
the show. 
Who wore more 
mascara, you or 
her? 

I came in a 
close second, 
that’s for 
sure. © 
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Steven Tyler: Honkin’ 


on Bobo in Hawaii 


Is it the French chick from Lost? The feral child from The ‘ You ANDI 
Road Warrior all grown up? No, it’s just Steven Tyler, letting 
it all hang out in Maui, where he took his vintage pickup to 
the auto repair shop. Fun fact: The car sports a “Trow-Rico 
Cabins” logo, the name of his family camp in New 

Hampshire, where Tyler first started jamming with Joe Perry. 
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Romney's Energy Plan 


The Republicans are offering up a blueprint for environmental 
disaster — more drilling, less wildlife and a climate gone crazy 
* By JeffGoodell * — 


HE SMIRK APPEARED ON MITT 
Romney’s face near the end of his 
acceptance speech at the Repub- 
lican National Convention. Pres- 

ident Obama, he said, had “promised to 

begin to slow the rise of the oceans” and 
to “heal the planet.” Here Romney paused, 
giving the crowd in Tampa a moment to 
savor the fact that he was about to turn cli- 
mate change - arguably the greatest chal- 

lenge civilization has ever faced - into a 

joke. “My promise,” he said, “is to help you 

and your family.” 

The smirk summed up everything you 
need to know about the GOP’s addiction to 
fossil fuels. Even George W. Bush - a Texas 
oilman and loyal servant to Big Oil - paid 
lip service to the importance of clean en- 
ergy and the risks of climate change. But 
what Romney and the Republicans are of- 
fering voters this November isn’t a coher- 
ent energy plan. It’s a suicide note. 

The nut of Romney’s plan, such as it is, 
goes like this: Because of technological in- 
novations like fracking, America is awash 
in gas and oil that we're now able to reach. 
If we drill the hell out of everything, in- 
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cluding protected public lands and fragile 
regions like the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge, America can emerge as an “energy 
superpower.” This “drill, baby, drill” poli- 
cy, the Republicans claim, will lower en- 
ergy prices, create 3 million new jobs, add 
$500 billion to the gross domestic prod- 
uct, boost tax revenues by $1 trillion and 
strengthen national security by increasing 
“freedom from dependence on foreign en- 
ergy supplies.” 

This fantasy is not only a blueprint for 
polluting the planet and speeding up cli- 
mate change - it’s also precisely the en- 
ergy policy that David and Charles Koch, 
the billionaire conservative oilmen who 
have pledged $400 million to help defeat 
Obama, would advocate if they were sit- 
ting in the Oval Office. Indeed, America’s 
leading fossil-fuel barons have lined up 
behind Romney, funneling hundreds of 
millions of dollars into his campaign, as 
well as the shadow groups and Super PACs 
that are supporting him. During a recent 
stop in Texas, Romney raked in nearly 
$7 million during a single lunch hosted by 
ExxonMobil CEO Rex Tillerson and other 





oil and gas executives. As Justin Ruben, 
the executive director of MoveOn, puts it: 
“Tt’s not a stretch to say that the fossil-fuel 
industry is attempting a hostile takeover 
of the U.S. political system.” 

To bring about that takeover this No- 
vember, Romney recently unveiled his so- 
called “energy plan” during a campaign 
stop in New Mexico. His vision for our en- 
ergy future, like the one outlined in the 
Republican platform, is big on promises 
and Obama-bashing but short on specif- 
ics. Here are the five key talking points: 





FREE LAST 

THE CENTERPIECE OF ROMNEY'S ENER- 
gy plan — and the Republican platform — is 
achieving energy independence by 2020. 
The slogan is touted as ifit were a great and 
grand call to action, the energy equivalent 
of the race to the moon. In fact, when Rom- 
ney talks about “energy independence,” 
what he is really talking about is drilling. 

Right now we import about 45 percent 
of our oil, which means we export about 
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$1 billion a day to places like Saudi Ara- 
bia, Nigeria and Venezuela. So if we drill 
more at home, Romney argues, or import 
more oil from friendly neighbors, we can 
eliminate our dependence on Arab sheiks 
and Latin American despots. Romney 
has vowed to bring in more oil from Can- 
ada via the Keystone XL pipeline, open 
up the coastlines of Virginia and the Car- 
olinas to drilling, and empower states to 
speed up fracking and drilling on feder- 
al lands. Taken together, Romney claims, 
such moves would double oil production in 
North America over the next decade. “We 
won't need to buy any oil from the Mid- 
dle East or Venezuela or anywhere else we 
don’t want to,” he declared in New Mexico. 

But according to Michael Levi, an ener- 
gy expert at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, this notion of energy independence 

s “a pipe dream.” For one thing, because 
oil is easier and cheaper to transport than 
coal and natural gas, it’s sold on the global 
market — which means that what we pump 
out of the ground here doesn’t necessari- 
ly stay here. The whole point of the Key- 
stone pipeline, for example, is to connect 
the dirty oil flowing out of Canada’s tar 
sands with refineries on the Gulf Coast, 
where the oil can be directly shipped to 
overseas markets. The only way to keep 
domestic oil in America - even if foreign 
markets are willing to pay more for it - 
would be to nationalize the oil industry, a 
solution that is decidedly not a part of the 
GOP’s energy plan. 

In short, when Romney utters the 
words “energy independence,” he’s really 
promoting the idea that we can drill our 
way to freedom - using a fear of foreign- 
ers to justify opening up fragile coast- 
lines and wildlife sanctuaries to the Koch 
brothers. “The only real path to energy in- 
dependence is to get off oil completely,” 
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says Steve Kretzmann, the executive di- 
rector of Oil Change International, a group 
that advocates a transition to clean energy. 
A serious push for energy independence 
would begin by reducing the demand for 
oil, through tougher fuel standards for cars 
and higher gasoline taxes — measures that 
Romney refuses to consider. 





DRILLING = JOBS 


DURING HIS SPEECH IN NEW MEXICO, 
Romney claimed that expanding oil and 
gas production would create 3 million 
new jobs, including 1 million in manufac- 
turing. “Job creation numbers are always 
speculative,” says Sean Sweeney, head of 
the Global Labor Institute at Cornell Uni- 
versity. “With Romney, it’s all about voo- 
doo accounting.” In fact, the jobs-creation 
numbers being tossed around by Republi- 
cans are pure fantasy. Romney supporter 
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Carly Fiorina recently claimed on Meet the 
Press that completing the Keystone pipe- 
line would create “over a million jobs.” But 
even TransCanada, the company that will 
build the pipeline, estimates that it will 
create only 6,500 jobs a year. 

In reality, studies show that invest- 
ments to spur renewable energy and boost 
energy efficiency generate far more jobs 
than oil and coal. A recent report by the 
Center for American Progress and the 
University of Massachusetts concluded 
that $150 billion invested in renewable 
energy would generate 1.7 million more 


jobs than the same amount invested in 


fossil fuels. Another study by the Union of 
Concerned Scientists found that a nation- 
al standard requiring utilities to obtain at 
least 25 percent of their power from wind, 
solar and bioenergy by 2025 would create 
297,000 new jobs, generating $13.5 bil- 
lion in income for rural landowners and 
$11.5 billion in new tax revenues for local 
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governments. In addition, the private sec- 
tor has recognized the lucrative oppor- 
tunities offered by clean energy: In 2010 
— for the first time ever - investments in 
renewable energy surpassed those in fos- 
sil fuels. 

So why the Republican focus on oil and 
coal? First, clean energy still suffers from 
its image as some sort of hippie utopia. 
“For many working-class voters in places 
like Ohio, oil and gas and coal are the only 
‘real’ forms of energy,” says Kretzmann. 
“Many people see wind and solar as just 
toys. So naturally, pandering politicians 
play to this idea, rather than challeng- 
ing voters to see that renewable energy is 
not only growing fast but represents a far 
smarter and safer bet for the future than 
continuing with the old ways.” 

Second, when it comes to campaign 
contributions, clean energy still can’t 
touch the clout of Big Oil. By the end of 
August, the oil and gas industry had given 
more than $36 million to federal candi- 
dates and their PACs — nearly 90 percent 
of it to Republicans. ExxonMobil alone 
has given more than $1 million so far this 
year; Sunpower, the most generous solar 
company, has contributed only $17,000. 
As Ruben of MoveOn puts it: “You can’t 
separate the Republican energy policy 
from the fact that the Koch brothers are 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
to buy the election for Romney.” 


L SPIN #3 | 
THE GOP IS CLEAN 


ONCE IN A WHILE, ROMNEY LETS THE 
phrase “clean energy” slip into one of his 
speeches. The GOP platform claims it “will 
encourage and ensure diversified domestic 
sources of energy.” But in Republican- 
speak, diversifying our energy options 
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means diversifying fossil fuels - creating 
more sources of oil, gas and coal. 
Inreality, Republicans have long been at 
war with clean energy. They have ridiculed 
investments in solar and wind power, 
bashed energy-efficiency standards, at- 
tacked state moves to promote renewable 
energy and championed laws that would 
enshrine taxpayer subsidies for fossil fuels 
while stripping them from wind and solar. 
Take the wind-production tax credit, 
which is set to expire at the end this year. 
The tax break, which amounts to 2.2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour of wind-generated elec- 
tricity, has allowed wind power to com- 





When Romney mentions 
“energy independence,” 
he's really promoting 
the idea that we can drill 


our way to freedom. 
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pete against coal, gas and nuclear energy. 
Today, Iowa gets 20 percent of its electric- 
ity from wind, creating 7,000 new jobs 
and generating $5 billion in private in- 
vestment. Yet Romney has vowed to kill 
the wind tax credit - a move that would 
put some 37,000 jobs at risk, particular- 
ly in Midwestern states. Republicans from 
Iowa have blasted the man from Massa- 
chusetts: Rep. Tom Latham says Romney 
lacks a “full understanding of how impor- 
tant the wind-energy tax credit is for lowa 
and our nation,” while Sen. Chuck Grassley 
calls Romney’s plan “a knife in my back.” 
To be fair, Romney is not against all at- 
tempts to use the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to boost renewable energy — just 










the effective ones. He supports the current 
federal mandate requiring 13 billion gal- 
lons of ethanol to be used in gasoline this 
year — a disastrous law that has diverted 40 
percent of the U.S. corn crop into fuel pro- 
duction, done nothing to reduce climate- 
warming pollution and raised food prices 
worldwide. “Our ethanol policy is becom- 
ing the moral equivalent of shooting some 
poor Indian farmers,” Jeremy Grantham, 
aleading hedge-fund manager and global- 
commodities expert, has observed. “Death 
just comes more slowly and painfully.” 


Bird 
THE MARKET RULES 

THIS TALKING POINT IS CENTRAL TO 
the theme of Romney's entire campaign: 
That unlike President Obama, he’s a savvy 
businessman who understands how the 
economy works and who won't interfere 
in the free market. That’s why Republi- 
cans continue to make such a stink about 
Solyndra, the solar company that default- 
ed on a $535 million federal loan. Rom- 
ney and his surrogates point to Solyndra 
as proof that government should leave 
energy to the oil barons. During his con- 
vention speech, vice-presidential nomi- 
nee Paul Ryan singled out the firm for its 
“gold-plated connections, subsidized jobs 
and make-believe markets.” 

In fact, Solyndra was encouraged to 
apply for the federal loan not by Obama 
but by the Bush administration. In ad- 
dition, the company - which was backed 
by $1 billion in private capital - failed be- 
cause of increased competition in the solar 
industry, which has been booming ever 
since Obama’s stimulus passed. But that 
hasn't stopped congressional Republicans 
from issuing subpoenas for 300,000 pages 
of Solyndra documents and spending 
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$1 million in taxpayer money on a political 
witch hunt that has uncovered no evidence 
of wrongdoing or corruption. 

As governor of Massachusetts, Romney 
understood the need to use government 
money to help jump-start clean energy. In 
2003, he created the Green Energy Fund 
-a $15 million program designed to “pro- 
vide equity capital, loans and manage- 
ment assistance to Massachusetts-based 
renewable-energy businesses.” That was a 
sound plan — because in the world of ener- 
gy, the government already plays a pivotal 
role in propping up the fossil-fuel indus- 
try, providing as much as $52 billion a 
year in annual subsidies. And that doesn’t 
include the other costs that taxpayers and 
consumers bear for burning fossil fuels: 
polluted air and water, damaged crops, 
increased illness and death. The nation’s 
most respected science organization, the 
National Academy of Sciences, estimates 
that burning fossil fuels costs Americans 
$120 billion a year — not counting the costs 
related to our changing climate, including 
increased floods and droughts. 

When it comes to climate change, Rom- 
ney is guided by polls, not science. As gov- 
ernor, he accepted the views of climate 
researchers (it’s real and it’s happening); 
as a primary candidate, he mouthed the 
views of crazy Tea Party denialists (it’s a 
liberal plot to destroy the U.S. economy); 
now, as his party’s nominee, he has ad- 
opted the views of establishment corpo- 
rate denialists (maybe it’s happening, but 
any action would be premature). The GOP 
platform brings up climate change only to 
bash it as a job killer. “We oppose any and 
all cap-and-trade legislation,” the plat- 
form states — bluntly dismissing a proven, 





market-based approach to fighting cli- 
mate change that the GOP once cham- 
pioned as an alternative to a carbon tax. 


BIrS 
GOVERNMENT SUCKS 


IN MID-AUGUST, DURING A CAMPAIGN 
stop in Ohio, Romney surrounded him- 
self with coal miners and operators and 
accused the Obama administration of 
“waging a war on coal,” In Romney’s view, 
Obama — whom he has called the “anti- 
energy president” — is using the power of 
federal agencies like the EPA to snuff out 
the coal industry by regulating carbon 
dioxide as a pollutant. If elected, Rom- 
ney promises to roll back federal regula- 
tions that are suffocating the industry. “We 
have 250 years of coal - why in the heck 
wouldn't we use it?” Romney said as the 
miners roared in approval. “We're going to 
take advantage of our energy resources to 
save your jobs, to create more jobs.” 

In fact, Obama is far from an anti- 
energy zealot. He has called for more off- 
shore drilling, resisted a push to enact 
tougher federal standards for fracking, 
and delayed tighter standards on ozone 
pollution and other regulatory measures 
needed to save lives and reduce illness, 
arguing that the economic impact of the 
new rules would be too burdensome. Even 
more telling, domestic oil production has 
increased under Obama every year he has 
sat in the Oval Office - making him the 
first president to achieve such a dubious 
distinction since Lyndon Johnson. 

As for Obama's “war on coal” - well, 
there isn't one. The coal industry is indeed 
in steep decline: 124 coal plants have been 





retired in the past two years, and the per- 
centage of electricity generated from coal 
has dropped below 40 percent. Things are 
especially tough in West Virginia, where 
2,000 workers have been laid off so far this 
year, and more mine closures are expected 
in the months to come. 

But the problem isn't that Obama has 
cracked down on mountaintop removal 
mining (he hasn't) or passed a tax on car- 
bon pollution (he won't even mention it). 
The problem is that coal is being killed off 
by larger economic forces, including the 
falling price of natural gas and renewable 
energy, as well as the simple fact that, after 
150 years of mining, America’s moun- 
tains are tapped out. “All the cheap, easy- 
to-get coal in central Appalachia is gone,” 
says Robert Ukeiley, a noted environmen- 
tal lawyer in Kentucky. “That’s just a geo- 
logical fact. There is no politician who can 
change that or scapegoat anybody.” 

Once upon a time, Romney understood 
that government regulations are not about 
killing American industry but about pre- 
venting industry from killing Americans. 
As governor of Massachusetts, Romney 
fought for environmental controls on a 
coal plant that was responsible for dozens 
of premature deaths and 14,400 asthma 
attacks each year. Announcing the new 
regulations on coal pollution, Romney de- 
clared that he would “not create jobs or 
hold jobs that kill people.” 

But now that he’s running for president, 
Romney has become a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the fossil-fuel industry. In his 
new view, financed by Big Oil and Big 
Coal, creating jobs that kill people is ap- 
parently the price America must pay to 
become an energy superpower. 
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What’d we get for $800 billion? 
We prevented a Great Depres- 
sion. In the fourth quarter of 
2008, we had crashed nine 
percent of GDP. At that rate, we 
would have lost an entire Canadi- 
an economy in the next year. The 
stimulus injected a shot of fiscal 
adrenaline into the economy and 
helped stabilize the patient. 


renewable energy has actually 
doubled, powering 15 million 


more than 600 percent. 


So why do people think the 
stimulus failed? 

Because it only improved 
the economy from terrify- 
ingly hideous to just plain 
bad. “It could have been 
worse” is a crappy bum- 
per sticker. A year after 
it passed, the percent- 
age of Americans 
who believed 


What did it do for clean energy? 
It was the largest clean-energy 
bill in history - $90 billion. 

And you can see the results: In 
2008, the entire industry was 
dead in the water - there were it had cre- 
literally wind turbines rusting in ated jobs 
the fields. Now wind and other was 
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campaign of distortion that the 
stimulus was a big-government, 
big-spending, big mess. All they 
talked about were levitating 
trains to Disneyland and other 
nonsense that wasn’t even in the 
stimulus. Obama was surprised 
by the extent they were able to 
make the debate about 
honeybee insurance 
rather than an eco- 
nomic emergency. 













But didn’t Obama 
fail by settling for 
$800 billion - less 
than half of what his 
top economists said 
the economy needed? 
He made a miscal- 
culation about 
how easy it 

would be to 


senators and - what had never 
been reported before - at Jeasta 
half-dozen Democratic senators 
who had drawn an absolute line 
in the sand and said $800 billion, 
no more. That set the tone for his 
administration - the tyranny of 
60 votes. 


At the GOP convention, Paul 
Ryan denounced the stimulus as 
“a case of political patronage, 
corporate welfare and cronyism 
at their worst.” 

That's entirely bogus, Indepen- 
dent experts predicted that five 
to seven percent of the stimulus 
would be lost to fraud. So far it’s 
been 0.01 percent. It’s known as 
“Porkulus,” even though it was 
the first modern spending bill 
without earmarks — the defini- 
tion of pork. TIM DICKINSON 
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’M TRYING TO EXPLAIN SOMETHING THAT CAN’T 
be explained,” says Bob Dylan. “Help me out.” It’s a 
midsummer day, an hour or so before evening, and 
we are seated at a table on a shaded patio, at the rear 
of a Santa Monica restaurant. Dylan is dressed warm- 
er than the Southern California weather invited, in 
a buttoned black leather jacket over a thick white 
T-shirt. He also wears a ski cap — black around its lower 
half, white at its dome — pulled down over his ears and 
low on his forehead. A fringe of moptop-style reddish-blond hair, clearly 
a wig, curls slightly out from the front of the cap, above his eyebrows. He 
has a glass of cold water in front of him, # In the 15 years since his 1997 
album, Time Out of Mind, Dylan - who is now 71 - has enjoyed the most 
sustained period of creativity of his lifetime. His new album, Tempest, tells 
tales of mortal ends, moral faithlessness and hard-earned (if arbitrary) 
grace, culminating in a swirling, 14-minute epic about the Titanic, which 
mixes fact and fantasy, followed by a loving, mystical song about his late 
friend and peer John Lennon. ® It’s unlikely, though, that Dylan will ever 
eclipse the renown of his explosion of music and style in the 1960s, which 
transformed him into a definitive mythic force of those times. But Dylan 
wasn't always comfortable with the effects of that reputation. In 1966, 


following a series of mind-blazing and 
controversial electric performances, the 
young hero removed himself from his own 
moment after he was laid low by a motor- 
cycle accident, in Woodstock. The music 
that he returned with, in the late 1960s — 
John Wesley Harding and Nashville Sky- 
line - sounded as if Dylan had become 
a different man. In truth, he now says, 
that’s what he was - or rather, what he was 
becoming. What Bob Dylan believes real- 
ly happened to him after he survived his 
radical pinnacle is much more transfor- 
mational than he has fully revealed before. 
This was an incident he’d alluded to brief- 
ly in his 2004 autobiography, Chronicles: 
Volume One, but in this interview the mat- 
ter took on deeper implications. 

At moments, I pushed in on some ques- 
tions, and Dylan pushed back. We contin- 
ued the conversation over the next many 
days, on the phone and by way of some 
written responses. Dylan didn’t hedge or 
attempt to guard himself as we went along. 
Just the opposite: He opened up unflinch- 
ingly, with no apologies. This is Bob Dylan 
as you've never known him before. 








Do you see “Tempest” as an eventful 
album, like “Time Out of Mind” or “Love 
and Theft”? 

Tempest was like all the rest of them: 
The songs just fall together. It’s not the 
album I wanted to make, though. I had an- 
other one in mind. I wanted to make some- 
thing more religious. That takes a lot more 
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concentration — to pull that off 10 times 
with the same thread - than it does with 
a record like I ended up with, where any- 
thing goes and you just gotta believe it will 
make sense. 

Nonetheless, this seems among your big- 
ger works, like “Time Out of Mind,” though 
more outward, less inward. 

Well...the Time Out of Mind record, 
that was the beginning of me making 
records for an audience that I was play- 
ing to night after night. They were dif- 
ferent people from different walks of life, 
different environments and ages. There 
was no reason for these new people to 
hear songs I'd written 30 years earlier for 
different purposes. If I was going to contin- 
ue on, what I needed were new songs, and I 
had to write them, not necessarily to make 
records, but to play for the public. 

The songs on Time Out of Mind weren't 
meant for somebody to listen to at home. 
Most of the songs work, whereas before, 
there might have been better records, but 
the songs don’t work. So I'll stick with what 
Iwas doing after Time Out of Mind, rather 
than what I was doing in the Seventies and 
Eighties, where the songs just don't work. 

That album was plainly received as a 
turning point. It began a sustained win- 
ning streak. Everything since then is a 
body of work that can stand on its own. 

I hope it can. It should connect with 
people. The thing about it is that there is 
the old and the new, and you have to con- 
nect with them both. The old goes out and 
the new comes in, but there is no sharp 
borderline. The old is still happening while 
the new enters the scene, sometimes unno- 
ticed. The new is overlapping at the same 
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time the old is weakening its hold. It goes 
on and on like that. Forever through the 
centuries. Sooner or later, before you know 
it, everything is new, and what happened 
to the old? It’s like a magician trick, but you 
have to keep connecting with it. 

It's just like when talking about the Six- 
ties. Ifyou were here around that time, you 
would know that the early Sixties, up to 
maybe "64, ’65, was really the Fifties, the 
late Fifties. They were still the Fifties, still 
the same culture, in America anyway. And 
it was still going strong but fading away. By 
66, the new Sixties probably started com- 
ing in somewhere along that time and had 
taken over by the end of the decade. Then, 
by the time of Woodstock, there was no 
more Fifties. I really wasn’t so much a part 
of what they call “the Sixties.” 
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Even though you're so identified with it? 

Evidently I was, and maybe even still 
am. I was there during that time, but I re- 
ally couldn't identify with what was hap- 
pening. It didn’t mean that much to me. I 
had my own family by then. You know, for 
instance, [Timothy] Leary and others like 
him, they wouldn't have lasted a second in 
earlier days. Of course, the Vietnam War 
didn’t help any. 

Do you ever worry that people inter- 
preted your work in misguided ways? For 
example, some people still see “Rainy Day 
Women’ as coded about getting high. 

It doesn’t surprise me that some people 
would see it that way. But these are people 
that aren't familiar with the Book of Acts. 

Sometimes you seem to have a distaste 
Sor the 1960s. 
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“My songs 

are personal. 

T wouldn't want 
people singing 
along with me. 
It would sound 
funny.” 





The Fifties were a simpler time, at least 
for me and the situation I was in. I didn’t 
really experience what a lot of the other 
people my age experienced, from the more 
mainstream towns and cities. Where I 
grew up was as far from the cultural cen- 
ter as you could get. It was way out of the 
beaten path. 

You had the whole town to roam around 
in, though, and there didn’t seem to be any 
sadness or fear or insecurity. It was just 
woods and sky and rivers and streams, 
winter and summer, spring, autumn. The 
changing of the seasons. The culture was 
mainly circuses and carnivals, preachers 
and barnstorming pilots, hillbilly shows 
and comedians, big bands and whatnot. 
Powerful radio shows and powerful radio 
music. This was before supermarkets and 
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malls and multiplexes and Home Depot 
and all the rest. You know, it was a lot sim- 
pler. And when you grow up that way, it 
stays in you. Then I left, which was, I guess, 
toward the end of the Fifties, but I saw and 
felt a lot of things in the Fifties, which gen- 
erates me to this day. It’s sort of who I am. 

I guess the Fifties would have ended in 
about ’65. I don’t really have a warm feel- 
ing for that period of time. Why would I? 
Those days were cruel. 

Why is that? Was it just too much up- 
heaval, being at the white-hot center of it? 

Yeah, that and a whole lot of other stuff. 
Things were beginning to get corporatized. 
That wouldn't have mattered to me, but it 
was happening to the music, too. And I 
truly loved the music. I saw the death of 
what I love and a certain way of life that I'd 
come to take for granted. 

Yet people thought your music spoke to 
and reflected the 1960s. Do you feel that’s 
also the case with your music since 1997? 

Sure, my music is always speaking to 
times that are recent. But let’s not forget 
human nature isn't bound to any specific 
time in history. And it always starts with 
that. My songs are personal music; they're 
not communal. I wouldn't want people 
singing along with me. It would sound 
funny. I’m not playing campfire meetings. 
I don't remember anyone singing along 
with Elvis, or Carl Perkins, or Little Rich- 
ard. The thing you have to do is make peo- 
ple feel their own emotions. A performer, if 
he’s doing what he’s supposed to do, doesn’t 
feel any emotion at all. It’s a certain kind of 
alchemy that a performer has. 

Don’t you think you're a particularly 
American voice — for how your songs refer- 
ence our history, or have commented on it? 

They’e historical. But they're also bio- 
graphical and geographical. They repre- 
sent a particular state of mind. A partic- 
ular territory. 

What others think about me, or feel 
about me, that’s so irrelevant. Any more 
than it is for me, when I go see a movie, 
say, Wuthering Heights or something, and 
have to wonder what’s Laurence Olivier 
really like. When I see an actor on the 
stage or something, I don’t think about 
what they’re like. I’m there because I want 
to forget about myself, forget about what I 
care or do not care about. Entertaining is 
a type of sport. 

[Dylan suddenly seems excited.] 

Let me show you something. I want to 
show you something. You might be inter- 
ested in this. You might take this some- 
place. You might want to rephrase your 
questions, or think of new ones [Jaughs]. 
Let me show you this. [Gets up and walks 
to another table. 

You want me to come with you? 

No, no, no, I got it right here. I thought 
this might interest you. [Brings a weath- 
ered paperback to the table.] See this book? 
Ever heard of this guy? [Shows me “Hell's 
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Angel: The Life and Times of Sonny Barg- 
er and the Hells Angels Motorcycle Club,” 
by Sonny Barger.) 

Yeah, sure. 

He's a Hells Angel. 

He was “the” Hells Angel. 

Look who wrote this book. [Points at co- 
authors’ names, Keith Zimmerman and 
Kent Zimmerman.) Do those names ring a 
bell? Do they look familiar? Do they? You 
wonder, “What's that got to do with me?” 
But they do look familiar, don’t they? And 
there’s two of them there. Aren't there two? 
One’s not enough? Right? [Dylan’s now 
seated, smiling.| 

I'm going to refer to this place here. 
[Opens the book to a dog-eared page.| Read 


it out loud here. Just read it out loud into | 


your tape recorder. 

“One of the early presidents of the Ber- 
doo Hells Angels was Bobby Zimmerman. 
On our way home from the 1964 Bass Lake 


———— se 
“Youre asking 
questions to a 
erson whos 
ong dead. 
Youre asking 
them toa 
person that 
doesn't exist.” 


Run, Bobby was riding in his customary 


spot — front left — when his muffler fell off | 
his bike. Thinking he could go back and | 


retrieve it, Bobby whipped a quick U-turn 
from the front of the pack. At that same 
moment, a Richmond Hells Angel named 
Jack Egan was hauling ass from the back 
of the pack toward the front. Egan was 
on the wrong side of the road, passing a 
long line of speeding bikes, just as Bobby 


whipped his U-turn. Jack broadsided | 


poor Bobby and instantly killed him. We 
dragged Bobby's lifeless body to the side of 
the road. There was nothing we could do 
but to send somebody on to town for help.” 
Poor Bobby. 

Yeah, poor Bobby. You know what this 
is called? It’s called transfiguration. Have 
you ever heard of it? 

Yes. 

Well, you're looking at somebody. 

That...has been transfigured? 

Yeah, absolutely. I’m not like you, am 








I? I'm not like him, either. I’m not like too | 


many others. I’m only like another person 
who's been transfigured. How many people 
like that or like me do you know? 

By transfiguration, you mean it in the 
sense of being transformed? Or do you 
mean transmigration, when a soul passes 
into a different body? 

Transmigration is not what we are talk- 
ing about. This is something else. I had a 
motorcycle accident in 1966. I already ex- 
plained to you about new and old. Right? 
Now, you can put this together any way 
you want. You can work on it any way you 
want. Transfiguration: You can go and 
learn about it from the Catholic Church, 
you can learn about it in some old mysti- 
cal books, but it’s a real concept. It’s hap- 
pened throughout the ages. Nobody knows 
who it’s happened to, or why. But you get 
real proof of it here and there. It’s not like 
something you can dream up and think. 
It’s not like conjuring up a reality or like re- 
incarnation - or like when you might think 
you're somebody from the past but have no 
proof. It’s not anything to do with the past 
or the future. 

So when you ask some of your ques- 
tions, you're asking them to a person who's 
long dead. You're asking them to a per- 
son that doesn’t exist. But people make 
that mistake about me all the time. I’ve 
lived through a lot. Have you ever heard 
of a book called No Man Knows My Histo- 
ry? It's about Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet. The title could refer to me. 

Transfiguration is what allows you to 
crawl out from under the chaos and fly 
above it. That’s how I can still do what I 
do and write the songs I sing and just keep 
on moving. 

When you say I'm talking to a person 
that’s dead, do you mean the motorcyclist 
Bobby Zimmerman, or do you mean Bob 
Dylan? 

Bob Dylan’s here! You're talking to him. 

Then your transfiguration is... 

It is whatever it is. I couldn’t go back 
and find Bobby in a million years. Nei- 
ther could you or anybody else on the face 
of the Earth. He's gone. If I could, I would 
go back. I'd like to go back. At this point 
in time, I would love to go back and find 
him, put out my hand. And tell him he’s 
got a friend. But I can’t. He’s gone. He 
doesn’t exist. 

OK, so when you speak of transfigura- 
tion... 

I only know what I told you. You'll have 
to go and do the work yourself to find out 
what it’s about. 

I'm trying to determine whom you've 
been transfigured from, or as. 

I just showed you. Go read the book. 

That's who you have in mind? What 
could the connection to that Bobby Zim- 


merman be other than name? 


I don't have it in mind. I didn’t write that 
book. I didn’t make it up. I didn’t dream 
that. I’m not telling you I had a dream last 
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night. Remember the song “Last Night I 
Had the Strangest Dream”? I didn’t write 
that, either. 

I'm showing you a book that’s been writ- 
ten and published. I mean, look at all the 
connecting things: motorcycles, Bobby 
Zimmerman, Keith and Kent Zimmer- 
man, 1964, 1966. And there’s more to it 
than even that. If you went to find this 
guy’s family, youd find a whole bunch more 
that connected. I’m just explaining it to 
you. Go to the grave site. 

When did you come across this book? 

Uh, you know....When did I come 
across that book? Somebody put it in my 
hand years ago. I'd met Sonny Barger in the 
Sixties, but didn’t know him very well. He 
was friends with Jerry Garcia. Maybe I saw 
it on a bookshelf out there and the book- 
seller slipped it into my hand. But I began 
to read it, and I thought I was reading 
about Sonny, but then I got to that part and 
realized it wasn’t about him at all. I didn’t 
even really check the authors’ names until 
later and that blew my mind, too. About 
a year later, I went to a library in Rome 
and I found a book about 
transfiguration, because 
it’s nothing you really hear 
about every day, and it’s in 
that mystical realm, and 
I found out only enough 
to know that, uh, OK, I’m 
not an authority on it, but 
it kind of sets you straight 
on what sets you apart. 

I'd always been differ- 
ent than other people, but 
this book told me why. 
Like certain people are set 
apart. You know, it’s just 
like the phrase, “peers” - 
I mean, I see this, “Well, your peers this, 
your peers that.” And I’ve always won- 
dered, who are my peers? When I received 
the Medal of Freedom I started think- 
ing more about it. Like, who are they? But 
then it became clear. My peers are Aretha 
Franklin, Duke Ellington, B.B. King, John 
Glenn, Madeleine Albright, Pat Summitt, 
Toni Morrison, Jasper Johns, Martha Gra- 
ham, Sidney Poitier. People like that, and 
they are set apart, too. And I’m proud to be 
counted among them. 

You don't write the kind of songs I write 
just being a conventional type of songwrit- 
er, And I don’t think anybody will write 
them like this again, any more than any- 
body will ever write a Hank Williams or 
Irving Berlin song. That's pretty much for 
sure. I just think I’ve taken things to a new 
level because I’ve had to. Because I’ve been 
forced to. You have to constantly reshape 
things because everything keeps expand- 
ing on you. Life has a way of spreading out. 

Why do you have that need to constantly 
reshape things? 

Because that’s the nature of existence. 
Nothing stays where it is for very long. 
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Death and Rebirth 
Above: Dylan on his Triumph motorcycle 

in 1964. He sees parallels between his 
motorcycle accident in 1966 and the death 
of a Hells Angel named Bobby Zimmerman 
(see sidebar, page 49). Top: Dylan in 1968, 
after the accident. “Transfiguration,” says 
Dylan, “Lis] how | can do what | do and write 
the songs | sing and just keep on moving.” 


Trees grow tall, leaves fall, rivers dry up 
and flowers die. New people are born every 
day. Life doesn’t stop. 

Is that part of what touring is about 

for you? 

Touring is about anything you want it to 
be about. Is there something strange about 
touring? About playing live shows? If there 
is, tell me what it is. Willie [Nelson]’s been 
playing them for years, and nobody ever 
asks him why he still tours. Look, you 
travel to different places and you encoun- 
ter things that you might not encounter 
every day if you stayed home. And you get 
to play music for the people — all of the peo- 
ple, every nationality and in every coun- 


try. Ask any performer 
or entertainer that does 
this, they'll all tell you 
the same thing. That they 
like doing it and that it 
means a lot to people. It’s 
just like any other line of 
work, only different. 

Yet for a long time, 
from 1966 to 1974, you 
left touring behind. Did 
you always expect to re- 
turn to live performance, 
as part of doing what it is 
that you do? 

I know] left it behind, 
but then I picked it up 
again. Things change. 
Also, there are perform- 
ers that don’t go on the 
road. They might go to 
Vegas and just stay there. 
You could do it that way 
— who knows, I may do 
that, too, someday. There 
are a lot of worse ways to 
end up. 

It’s always been this 
way for everybody who's 
ever done it, going back 
to those ancient days. The 
carnival came to town, 
the carnival left and you ran off with them, 
It’s just what you did. You don't travel to 
the end of the line until someone gives you 
a gold watch and a pat on the back. That's 
not the way the game works. People really 
don’t retire. They fade away. They run out 
of steam. People aren’t interested in them 
anymore. 

What do you think of Bruce Springs- 
teen? U2? 

I love Bruce like a brother. He’s a pow- 
erful performer — unlike anybody. I care 
about him deeply. U2’s a force to be reck- 
oned with. Bono's energy has far-reaching 
effects, and in some ways, he’s his own 
tempest. 

Miles Davis had this idea that music 
was best heard in the moments in which it 
was performed — that that’s where music is 
truly alive. Is your view similar? 

Yeah, it’s exactly the same as Miles’ is. 
We used to talk about that. Songs don’t 
come alive in a recording studio. You try 
your best, but there’s always something 
missing. What's missing is a live audience. 
Sinatra used to make records like that — 
used to bring people into the studio as an 
audience. It helped him get into the songs 
better. 

So live performance is a purpose you 
Jind fulfilling? 

If you're not fulfilled in other ways, per- 
forming can never make you happy. Per- 
forming is something you have to learn 
how to do. You do it, you get better at it and 
you keep going. And if you don’t get better 
at it, you have to give it up. Is it a fulfilling 
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way of life? Well, what kind of way of life is 
fulfilling? No kind of life is fulfilling if your 
soul hasn't been redeemed. 

You've described what you do not as a 
career but as a calling. 

Everybody has a calling, don’t they? 
Some have a high calling, some have a low 
calling. Everybody is called but few are 
chosen. There’s a lot of distraction for peo- 
ple, so you might not never find the real 
you. A lot of people don't. 

How would you describe your calling? 

Mine? Not any different than anybody 
else’s. Some people are called to be a good 
sailor. Some people have a calling to be a 
good tiller of the land. Some people are 
called to be a good friend. You have to 
be the best at whatever you are called at. 
Whatever you do. You ought to be the best 
at it — highly skilled. It’s about confidence, 
not arrogance. You have to know that 
youre the best whether anybody else tells 
you that or not. And that you'll be around, 
in one way or another, longer than anybody 
else. Somewhere inside of you, you have to 
believe that. 

Some of us have seen your calling as 
somebody who has done his best to pay 
witness to the world, and the history that 
made that world. 

History’s a funny thing, isn't it? History 
can be changed. The past can be changed 
and distorted and used for propaganda 
purposes. Things we've been told hap- 
pened might not have happened at all. And 
things that we were told that didn’t hap- 
pen actually might have happened. News- 
papers do it all the time; history books do 
it all the time. Everybody changes the past 
in their own way. It’s habitual, you know? 
We always see things the way they really 
weren't, or we see them the way we want 
to see them. We can’t change the present 
or the future. We can only change the past, 
and we do it all the time. 

There's that old wisdom “History is 
written by the victors.” 

Absolutely. And then there’s Henry 
Ford. He didn’t have much use for histo- 
ry at all. 

But you have ause for it. In “Chronicles, 
you wrote about your interest in Civil War 
history. You said that the spirit of division 
in that time made a template for what 
you've written about in your music. You 
wrote about reading the accounts from 
that time. Reading, say, Grant's remem- 
brances is different than reading Shelby 
Foote’s history of the Civil War. 

The reports are hardly the same. Shelby 
Foote is looking down from a high moun- 
tain, and Grant is actually down there in 
it. Shelby Foote wasn’t there. Neither were 
any of those guys who fight Civil War re- 
enactments. Grant was there, but he was 
off leading his army. He only wrote about 
it all once it was over. If you want to know 
what it was about, read the daily newspa- 
pers from that time from both the North 
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and South. You'll see things that you won't 
believe. There is just too much to go into 
here, but it’s nothing like what you read 
in the history books. It’s way more dead- 
ly and hateful. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything hero- | 
ic or honorable about it at all. It was suicid- 
al. Four years of looting and plunder and 
murder done the American way. It’s amaz- 
ing what you see in those newspaper ar- 
ticles. Places like the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
where they were warning workers that if 
the Southern states have their way, they are | 
going to overthrow our factories and use | 
slave labor in place of our workers and put 
an end to our way of life. There’s all kinds 
of stuff like that, and that’s even before the 
first shot was fired. 

But there were also claims and rumors 

from the South about the North.... 

There’s a lot of that, too, about states’ 
rights and loyalty to our state. But that | 
didn’t make any sense. The Southern 
states already had rights. Sometimes more | 
than the Northern states. The North just 
wanted them to stop slavery, not even put 
an end to it — just stop exporting it. They 
weren't trying to take the slaves away. | 
They just wanted to keep slavery from 
spreading. That’s the only right that was 
being contested. Slavery didn't provide 
a working wage for people. If that eco- 
nomic system was allowed to spread, then 
people in the North were going to take up 
arms. There was a lot of fear about slav- | 
ery spreading. 

Do you see any parallels between the 
1860s and present-day America? 

Mman,, I don't know how to put it. It’s 
like...the United States burned and de- 
stroyed itself for the sake of slavery. The 
USA wouldn't give it up. It had to be grind- 
ed out. The whole system had to be ripped 
out with force. A lot of killing. What, like, 
500,000 people? A lot of destruction to 
end slavery. And that’s what it really was 
all about. 


————SEaEE 
“We cant 
change the 
resent or the 
uture. We can © 
onlychange 
the past,and _ 
we do it all 
the time.” 











This country is just too fucked up about 
color. It’s a distraction. People at each oth- 
er’s throats just because they are of a dif- 
ferent color. It’s the height of insanity, 
and it will hold any nation back — or any 
neighborhood back. Or any anything back, 
Blacks know that some whites didn’t want 
to give up slavery — that if they had their 
way, they would still be under the yoke, 
and they can’t pretend they don’t know 
that. If you got a slave master or Klan in 
your blood, blacks can sense that. That 
stuff lingers to this day. Just like Jews can 
sense Nazi blood and the Serbs can sense 
Croatian blood. 

It’s doubtful that America’s ever going to 
get rid of that stigmatization. It’s a country 
founded on the backs of slaves. You know 
what I mean? Because it goes way back. It’s 
the root cause. If slavery had been given 
up in amore peaceful way, America would 
be far ahead today. Whoever invented the 
idea “lost cause....” There’s nothing he- 
roic about any lost cause. No such thing, 
though there are people who still believe it. 

Did you hope or imagine that the elec- 
tion of President Obama would signal a 
shift, or that it was in fact a sea change? 

T don't have any opinion on that. You 
have to change your heart if you want to 
change. 

Since his election, there’s been a great 
reaction by some against him, 

They did the same to Bush, didn’t they? 
They did the same thing to Clinton, too, 
and Jimmy Carter before that. Look what 
they did to Kennedy. Anybody who’s going 
to take that job is going to be in for a rough 
time. 

Don't you think some of the reaction has 
stemmed from that kind of racial reso- 
nance you were talking about? 

I don’t know. I don’t know, but I don’t 
think that’s the same thing. I have no idea 
what they are saying for or against him. I 
really don't. I don’t know how deep it goes 
or how shallow it is. 

You are aware that he’s been branded as 
un-American or a socialist— 

You can't pay any attention to that kind 
of stuff, as if you've never heard those kind 
of words before. Eisenhower was accused 
of being un-American. And wasn’t Nixon 
a socialist? Look what he did in China, 
They'll say bad things about the next guy, 


| too. 


So you dont think some of the reaction 
against Obama has been in reaction to the 
event that a black man has become prest- 
dent of the United States? 

Do you want me to repeat what I just 
said, word for word? What are you talking 
about? People loved the guy when he was 
elected. So what are we talking about? Peo- 
ple changing their minds? Well, who are 
these people that changed their minds? 
Talk to them. What are they changing 
their minds for? What'd they vote for him 
for? They should’ve voted for somebody 
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The Other Bobby 
Zlmmerman 


Dylan says he was “transfigured” after the death 
of a Hells Angel with the same name. Who was he? 


T BOB DYLAN’S URGING, WE DUG INTO THE STORY OF 
the other Robert Zimmerman that he references in this 
interview — the president of the San Bernadino Hells 
Angels who, according to Sonny Barger’s 2000 book 
Hell’s Angel, died in a motorcycle crash in 1964. 


What Dylan didn’t know was that 
Zimmerman actually died in 1961, 


we. 


three years before the book says (within weeks, inter- » 
estingly, of the September 1961 New York Times 

live review that gave Dylan his first big break). N 
Robert’s brother Thomas Zimmerman remem- 

bers Robert as a tough, charismatic figure who 

was allowed to join the Angels despite 

being only 19 or 20 (they had a min- 


imum age of 21); he quickly rose to 
become president. The San Bernadi- 
no chapter, founded in 1948, was the 
Angels’ first, and Zimmerman rep- 
resented a younger generation tak- 
ing over the club, which had been 
founded by World War II veterans. 
“He was pretty violent — I heard he 
once took out a guy's eyeball with a 
chain,” says Thomas. Robert's older 
sister Martha — who raised him after 
their parents split and their moth- 
er remarried, to a man Robert didn’t 
get along with - remembers a soft- 
er side: “He'd only fight if some- 
one pushed him. When he brought 
any Angels around my house, he'd 
warn them to take a bath.” 

Martha says Robert had a premo- 
nition shortly before the fatal ride, 
the Bass Lake Run, an Angels tradi- 
tion. “He told the guys that if he went 
on the road he wouldn’t come back,” 


Robert 
“Bobby” 
Zimmerman 


: Motorcycle Club 
President Killed 


she says. “But they just kept on him until he agreed.” Zimmerman was 
still concerned enough that he told his girlfriend to ride in a truck, 
rather than on the back of his bike. “It was like he had a vision of what was 


coming,” says Martha. 


else if they didn’t think they were going to 
like him. 

The point I'm making is that perhaps 
lingering American resentments about 
race are resonant in the opposition to Pres- 
ident Obama, which has not been a quiet 
opposition. 

You mean in the press? I don’t know 
anybody personally that’s saying this stuff 
that you're just saying. The press says all 
kinds of stuff. I don’t know what they 
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would be saying. Or why they would be 
saying it. You can't believe what you read 
in the press anyway. 

Do you vote? 

Should we do that? Should we vote? 

Yeah, why not vote? I respect the voting 
process. Everybody ought to have the right 
to vote. We live in a democracy. What do 
you want me to say? Voting is a good thing. 

Iwas curious if you vote. 


[Smiling] Huh? 

What's your estimation of President 
Obama been when youve met him? 

What do I think of him? I like him. But 
youre asking the wrong person. You know 
who you should be asking that to? You 
should be asking his wife what she thinks 
of him. She’s the only one that matters. 

Look, I only met him a few times, I 
mean, what do you want me to say? He 
loves music. He’s personable. He dress- 
es good. What the fuck do you want me 
to say? 

You live in these times, you have reac- 
tions to various national ups and downs. 
Are you, for example, disappointed by the 
resistance the president has met with? 
Would you like to see him re-elected? 

Ive lived through a lot of presidents! 
And you have too! Some are re-elected 
and some aren't. Being re-elected isn’t the 
mark of a great president. Sometimes the 
guy you get rid of is the guy you wish you 

had back. 
Ive brought up the subject partly be- 
cause of something you said the night he 
was elected: “It looks like things are gonna 
change now.” Do you feel that 
the change you anticipated 


sf Ss has been borne out? 
ek You want to repeat that 
< again? I have no idea what 


S Isaid. 
It was Election Night 
2008. Onstage at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, introducing 
your band’s members, you indicated your 
bassist and said, “Tony Garnier, wearing 
the Obama button. Tony likes to think it’s 
a brand-new time right now. An age of 
light. Me, I was born in 1941 - that’s the 
year they bombed Pearl Harbor. Well, I 
been living in a world of darkness ever 
since. But it looks like things are gonna 
change now.” 

I don’t know what I said or didn’t say. As 
far as Tony goes, yeah, maybe he was wear- 
ing an Obama button and maybe I said 
some stuff because right there in the mo- 
ment it all made sense. Maybe I said things 
looked like they could change. And maybe 
they did change. I don’t think I could have 
predicted how they would change, but 
whatever was said, it was said for people in 
that hall for that night. You know what I’m 
saying? It wasn't said to be played on a re- 
cord forever. Or did I go down to the mid- 
dle of town and give a speech? 

Tt was onstage. 

Tt was on the streets? 

Stage. Stage. 

OK. It was on the stage. I don’t know 
what I could have meant by that. You say 
things sometimes, you don’t know what 
the hell you mean. But you're sincere when 
you say it. I would hope that things have 
changed. That’s all I can say, for whatev- 
er it is that I said, I'm not going to deny 
what I said, but I would have hoped that 
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things would've changed. I certainly hope | 


they have. 

I get the impression when we talk that 
you're reluctant to say much about the 
president or how he’s been criticized. 

Well, you know, I told you what I could. 

In that case, let’s return to “Tempest.” 
Can you talk a little about your songwrit- 
ing method these days? 

I can write a song in a crowded room. 
Inspiration can hit you anywhere. It’s mag- 
ical. It’s really beyond me. 

What about your role as a producer? 
How would you describe the sound 
that you were trying to achieve here? 

The sound goes with the song. But 
that’s funny. Somebody was telling 
me that Justin Bieber couldn't sing 
any of these songs. I said I couldn't 
sing any of his songs either. And that 
person said, “Baby, I’m so grateful 
for that.” 

There's a fair amount of mortal- 
ity, certainly in the last three songs - 
“Tin Angel,” “Tempest” and “Roll On 
John.” People come to hard endings. 

The people in “Frankie and John- 
ny,” “Stagger Lee” and “El Paso” have 
come to hard endings, too, and def- 
initely it’s that way in one of my fa- 
vorite songs, “Delia.” I can name you 
a hundred songs where everything 
ends in tragedy. It’s called tradition, 
and that’s what I deal in. Traditional, 
with a capital T. Maybe people have 
to have a simplistic way of identify- 
ing something, if they can’t grasp it 
properly - use some term that they 
think they can understand, like mor- 
tality. Oh, like, “These songs must be 
about mortality. I mean, Dylan, isn’t 
he an old guy? He must be think- 
ing about that.” You know what I say 
to that horseshit? I say these idiots don’t 
know what they're talking about. Go find 
somebody else to pick on. 

There's plenty of death songs. You may 
well know, in folk music every other song 
deals with death. Everybody sings them. 
Death is a part of life. The sooner you know 
that, the better off you'll be. That’s the only 
way to look at it. As far as agreeing with 
what the common consensus is of what my 
songs mean or don’t mean, it’s just foolish. 


I can't really verify or not verify what other | 


people say my songs are about. 
It was interesting that in the aftermath 
of the “Titanic” sinking there were many 


folk and blues and country songs on the | 


subject. Why do you think that was? 


Folk musicians, blues musicians did | 


write a lot of songs about the Titanic. 
That’s what I feel that I'm best at, being 
a folk musician or a blues musician, so in 
my mind it’s there to be done. If you're a 
folk singer, blues singer, rock & roll singer, 


whatever, in that realm, you oughta write | 


asong about the Titanic, because that’s the 
bar you have to pass, 
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Today we have so much media that be- 
| fore something happens, you see it. You 
| know about it or you think you do. No 
one can tell you a thing. You don’t need 
a song about the fire that happened in 
Chinatown last night because it was all 
over the news. In songs, you have to tell 
people about something they didn’t see 
and weren't there for, and you have to do it 
as if you were. Nobody can contradict you 
onasong about the Titanic any more than 
they can contradict you on a song about 
| Billy the Kid. 





It’s All Good 


“My peers are Aretha Franklin, Duke 
Ellington, B.B. King, John Glenn, Madeleine 
Albright... people like that,” says Dylan, 
accepting the Medal of Freedom in May. 


| 
Those folk musicians, though, were peo- 
| ple who never would've been let aboard the 
| “Titanic,” or would've been in steerage. 
No, but all the old country singers, coun- 
try blues, hillbilly singers, rock & roll sing- 
ers, what they all had in common was a 
| powerful imagination. And I have that, 
too. It’s not that unusual for me to write a 
song about the Titanic tragedy any more 
than it was for Leadbelly, It might be un- 
usual to write such a long ballad about it, 
but not necessarily about the disaster itself. 
In some “Titanic” songs, there were those 
who saw the event as a judgment on mod- 
ern times, on mankind for assuming that 
it could be unsinkable. Is there some of that 
in your song? 
No, no, I try to stay away from all that 


stuff, I don’t imply any of it. 'm not in- | 


terested in it. I’m just interested in show- 
ing you what happened, on the level that it 
happened on. That's all. The meaning of it 
is beyond me. 

You also have a song about John Len- 
non, “Roll On John,” on this album. What 
moved you to record this now? 

I can’t remember — I just felt like doing 
it, and now would be as good a time as 
any. I wasn’t even sure that song fit on this 
record. I just took a chance and stuck it on 
there, I think I might've finished it to in- 


| clude it. It’s not like it was just written yes- 


terday. I started practicing it late last 
year on some stages. 

Lennon said that he was inspired 
by you, but also felt competitive with 
you. You and Lennon were cultural 
lions in the 1960s and 1970s. Did 
that ever make for unease or for a 
sense of competition in each other's 
company? 

I think we covered peers a while 
back, did we not? John came from 
the northern regions of Britain. The 
hinterlands. Just like I did in Amer- 
ica, so we had some kind of envi- 
ronmental things in common. Both 
places were pretty isolated. Though 
mine was more landlocked than his. 
But everything is stacked against 
you when you come from that. You 
have to have the talent to overcome 
everything. That was something I 
had in common with him. We were 
all about the same age and heard the 
same exact things growing up. Our 
paths crossed at a certain time, and 
we both had faced a lot of adversity. 
We even had that in common. I wish 
that he was still here because we 
could talk about a lot of things now, 

You went to visit Liverpool, where 
Lennon grew up. How long ago was that? 

A couple years ago? Strawberry Field 
is right in back of his house. Didn't know 
that. Evidently, he grew up with his aunt. 
Heid be out there in the Strawberry Field, a 
park behind his house that was fenced off. 
Being in Britain, there's all this hanging 
history, chopping off heads. I mean, you 
grow up with that, if youre a Brit. I didn’t 
quite understand the line about getting 
hung - “Nothing to get hung about” — well, 
time had moved on, it was like “hung up,” 
nothing to be hung up about. But he was 
speaking literally: “What are you doing out 
there, John?” “Don’t worry, Mum, noth- 
ing they're going to hang me about, noth- 
ing to get hung about.” I found that kind of 
interesting. 

In “Roll On John,” there's a sense that 
Lennon was trapped in America, far away 

from home. Did you feel empathy for those 
experiences? 

How could you not? There’s so much you 
can say about any person's life. It’s endless, 
really. I just picked out stuff that I thought 
that I was close enough to, to understand. 
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I hear various sources and tributes in 
“Tempest” and your other recent music, in- 
cluding the sounds of Muddy Waters and 
Howlin’ Wolf, the spirit of Charley Patton. 
Do you think of yourself as a bluesman? 

Bluesmen lead lives of great hardship. 
And I've got too much rock & roll in my 
blood to call myself a blues singer. Coun- 
try blues, folk music and rock & roll make 
up the kind of music that I play. 

L also hear echoes of Bing Crosby, going 
all the way back to “Nashville Skyline.” 
Does he bear influence for you? 

A lot of people would like to sing like 
Bing Crosby, but very few could match his 
phrasing or depth of tone. He's influenced 
every real singer whether they know it or 
not. I used to hear Bing Crosby as a kid and 
not really pay attention to him. But he got 
inside me nevertheless. Him and Nat King 
Cole were my father’s favorite singers, and 
those records played in our house. 

You said that you originally wanted to 
make a more religious album this time — 
can you tell me more about that? 

The songs on Tempest were worked 
out in rehearsals on stages during sound- 
checks before live shows. The religious 
songs maybe I felt were too similar to each 
other to release as an album. Someplace 
along the line, I had to go with one or the 
other, and Tempest is what I went with. 'm 
still not sure it was the right decision. 

When you say religious songs... 

Newly written songs, but ones that are 
traditionally motivated. 

More like “Slow Train Coming”? 

No. No. Not at all. They're more like 
“Just a Closer Walk With Thee.” 

From the 1980s on, there's been a lot of 
dark territory in your songs. Has any of 
this been a reflection of an ongoing reli- 
gious struggle for you? 

Nah, I don’t have any of those religious 
struggles. I just showed you that book. 


Transfiguration eliminates all that stuff. | 


You don’t have those kinds of struggles. 
You never did, and you never will. No. You 
have to amplify your faith. Those are strug- 
gles for other people. Other people that you 
don’t know and never will, Everybody's fac- 
ing some kind of struggle for sure. 

Has your sense of your faith changed? 

Certainly it has, o ye of little faith. 
Who's to say that I even have any faith or 
what kind? I see God’s hand in everything. 
Every person, place and thing, every sit- 
uation. I mean, we can have faith in just 
about anything. Can’t we? You might have 
faith in that bloody mary you're drinking. 
Tt might quiet your nerves. 

[Laughs] It’s water — not a bloody mary. 

Well [laughs], it looks like a bloody 
mary to me. I’m gonna say that it is. I'll re- 
write your history for you. 

You've been willing to talk about these 
matters before. 

Yeah, but that was before and this is 
now. I have enough faith for me to be faith- 
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ful to myself. Faith is good — it could move 
mountains. Not that bloody-mary faith 
that you have, but the kind of faith that 
people like me have. You can tell whether 
other people haye faith or no faith by the 
way they behave, by the shit that comes out 
of their mouths. A little faith can go a long 
ways. It’s the right thing for people to have. 
When we have little else, that will do. But 
it takes a while to acquire it. You just got 
to keep looking. 

Sometimes people have acquired it, then 
Jeel like they lose faith. 

Yeah, absolutely. You get hit hard in life. 
People get hit with everything. We all do. 
We all get hit upside the head. And some 
of us get hit harder than others. Some of 
us get no chance at all. Some of us get 


“Ts [touring:_| 
a fulfillin 
way of life: 

No kind of life 
is fulfillin 


if your sou 
hasn't been 
redeemed. 


more than one chance. No two are alike. 
You have to push on. Make the best of it. 
Just like the Woody Guthrie song “Hard 
Travelin’,” 

Clearly, the language of the Bible still 
provides imagery in your songs. 

Of course, what else could there be? I 
believe in the Book of Revelation. I believe 
in disclosure, you know? There's truth in 
all books. In some kind of way. Confucius, 
Sun Tzu, Marcus Aurelius, the Koran, the 
Torah, the New Testament, the Buddhist 
sutras, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, and many thousands 
more. You can't go through life without 
reading some kind of book. 

“Time Out of Mind” started with this 
image of somebody walking through 
streets that are dead. 

A lot of walking in that record, right? 
Ive heard that. 

When that narrator talks about walk- 
ing this or that road, do you have pictures 
of those roads in your mind? 

Yeah, but not in a specific kind of way. 


| You can feel it, without being able to 


see it. It’s an old-time thing: the walk- 
ing blues. 


The walking could be what somebody 
witnesses. It could be the road to death; it 
could be the road to illumination. 

Sure, all those roads. How many roads 
must a man walk down? Not run down, 
drive down or crawl down? I’ve been 
raised on that. The walking blues. “Walk- 
ing to New Orleans,” “Cadillac Walk,” 
“Hand Me Down My Walkin’ Cane.” It’s 
the only way I know. It comes natural. 

The person who's walking in these 
songs, is he walking alone? 

Sometimes, but then again, some- 
times not. Sometimes you got to get into 
your own space for a while. It never really 
dawns on me, though, whether I’m walk- 
ing alone or not. Seems like I'm always 
walking with somebody. 

In “Sugar Baby,” on “Love and Theft,” 
you sang, “Every moment of existence 
seems like some dirty trick.” Did these 
words convey a significant change from 
how you may have felt before? 

No, there’s been no change whatsoev- 
er. I used to think most people felt that 
way about existence, and I still think that. 

Twant to know more about the matter of 
transfiguration. Is there a specific moment 
in which you became aware of it? 

Yeah, I can refer you to the book [the 
Sonny Barger biography]. It happens 
gradually. I'd say that that accident, how- 
ever, if you want to call it that, I think that 
was about '64? [Referring to the death of 
Bobby Zimmerman, which, in fact, took 
place in 1961.] As I said earlier, I had a 
motorcycle accident myself, in 66, so we're 
talking maybe about two years - a grad- 
ual kind of slipping away, and, uh, some 
kind of something else appearing out of 
nowhere. 

And it makes perfect sense, because 
in the truth world, nothing does begin 
or end. You know, it’s like things begin 
while something else is ending. There’s 
never any sharp borderline or dividing 
line. We've talked about this. You know 
how we have dividing lines between coun- 
tries. We have boundaries. Well, bound- 
aries in the cosmological world don’t re- 
ally exist, any more than they do between 
night and day. 

After your motorcycle accident, you 
were in some ways a different person? 

I'm trying to explain something that 
can't be explained. Help me out. Read the 
pages of the book. Some people never real- 
ly develop into who they're supposed to be. 
They get cut off. They go off another way. It 
happens a lot. We all see people that that’s 
happened to. We see them on the street. 
Tt's like they have a sign hanging on them. 

Did you have an inkling of this before 
you read the Barger book? 

I didn’t know who I was before I read 
the Barger book. 

Here’s one way of looking at this: In the 
1960s, people saw you as a revolution- 
ary fireball up until the [Cont. on 80] 
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From scary homegrown terrorists to badass zombie slayers, the b 
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aily Show’ Posse 


ON STEWART HAS ALWAYS FEATURED ONE OF TV’S MOST FOR- 
midable teams of fake correspondents this side of Fox News: 
big-league hitters like Steve Carell, Rob Corddry, Ed Helms and 
Stephen Colbert. But his bench of righteously misinformed re- 
porters has never been deeper. From “most senior correspondent” Saman- 
tha Bee - a fixture since 2003 - to the preening bombast of Aasif Mandvi 
and the sputtering cluelessness of John Oliver, The Daily Show offers a real- 
time smackdown of both the 2012 election andthe partisan [Cont. on 54] 
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HE’S SO VAIN “He’s 
kind of a jerk,” Nathan 
Fillion says of Castle. 
“He’s immature.” 


‘THE DAILY SHOW’ 


[Cont. from 53] laziness of cable news. 
The show has gone after Republicans and 
Democrats with equal zeal: Wyatt Cenac 
defended Newt Gingrich’s racist com- 
ments about black voters on food stamps 
(‘That’s just Newt being condescending 
and dickish. Or as he calls it: talking”), 
and Jason Jones skewered Obama for 
cashing in on his gay-marriage endorse- 
ment with a $15 million Hollywood fund- 
raiser at George Clooney's home (“This is 
like going to Israel after you kill Hitler”). 
Offscreen, the cast is competitive but 
selfless. “I will do anything for a joke,” Bee 
confesses. “I'm not afraid to make myself 
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look ugly to make something funny. But 
there’s not one lunatic on the show, which 
is nothing short of a miracle on televi- 
sion. There’s no egos. The best joke gets 
on the air.” 


THE DAILY SHOW 
Weeknights on Comedy Central + 11 p.m. 


Al Madrigal, who was tapped last year 
as the show’s “Latino correspondent,” 
says the best thing about being called up 
to the majors was inheriting Colbert’s 
notes on how to conduct a fake interview 
- tips from the master himself, like match 
the energy of the subject and you have to 
think it’s funny. “It’s very technical and 


a’ Is 
the New 
© ‘Rockford 
Files’ 


ICHARD CASTLE, THE OB- 
noxious mystery novelist who 
spends his spare time help- 
ing the cops solve murders 
on Castle, is the most human 

detective on TV today - which means he’s 

no hero. “He’s kind of ajerk,” admits actor 

Nathan Fillion. “He’s vain, he’s immature. 

He lacks a certain amount of tact and con- 

sideration. I don’t know how long I could 





CASTLE 
Mondays on ABC + 10 p.m. 


hang out with that guy, without needing to 
kick him in the nuts a little bit.” 

Yet Castle is one of the most likable 
sleuths around: no supertalents, no genius 
brain, no badge. And it doesn’t hurt that 
he and sexy NYPD detective Kate Beckett 
finally jumped into bed together in Sea- 
son Four. “Everybody was worried about 
the Moonlighting curse,” Fillion says. “But 
you can’t look at it that way. Being a couple 
isn't the end of something - it’s the begin- 
ning of something.” 

Fillion is best known for his role in the 
sci-fi series Firefly, the Joss Whedon cult 
legend that was axed after a single season. 
(For a 10-year-anniversary panel at Com- 
ie-Con, 10,000 fans lined up around the 
block.) So as Castle starts its fifth season, 
Fillion is entering unfamiliar territory. 
“This is the longest I’ve ever played a char- 
acter without getting canceled,” he says. 
“Tm curious where it’s headed.” ros sHerFieto 


not very funny,” says Madrigal. “But it re- 
ally helps you do the tremendous home- 
work that’s required before you sit down 
with somebody.” 

But Madrigal’s best practice for the on- 
your-feet improv of The Daily Show came 
from his old day job, firing people for his 
family’s personnel company. “I’ve had stuff 
go horribly wrong there,” he says, “and that 
helps me stand in the pocket of the show 
and deal with uncomfortable situations.” 

Madrigal, who calls himself “the rook- 
ie in the bullpen,” says his only disappoint- 
ment has been the lack of hazing by his 
teammates. “There needs to be Icy Hot 
in jockstraps,” he says. “And I’m going to 


be the guy who starts it.” TIM DICKINSON 
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SPY VS. SELF 
Claire Danes is 
back as bipolar 

CIA agent Carrie 
Mathison. 


The Creepy Paranoid 
Thrill of ‘Ho 





T’S TEMPTING TO THINK OF 
Homeland, the insanely propul- 
sive terrorism drama now enter- 
ing its second season, as “24 for 
smart people” — but that’s not a 
description the show’s creators 
find flattering. “I hate it,” says 
co-creator Howard Gordon, who spent 
eight years as the executive producer on 
24, coming up with new ways for Jack 
Bauer to torture people. Better, perhaps, 
to call the show “24 for the Obama era,” 
HOMELAND 
September 30th on Showtime + 10 p.m. 


complete with drone strikes, civilian casu- 
alties, and a nuanced view of the humani- 
ty and motives of terrorists. Just as Obama 
formed his foreign policy to clean up the 
Bush administration’s mess, Homeland’s 
lead character - the brilliant, bipolar CIA 
agent Carrie Mathison, played by Claire 
Danes - came to life as an answer to 24's 
gun-toting hero. “Carrie was really formed 
in reaction to Jack Bauer,” says Gordon. 
“She's sort of his mirror image. She does 
her work from the neck up. She’s a brain; 
Jack was brawn.” 

A Cassandra on psychiatric meds, Car- 
rie is simultaneously a disaster — promis- 


cuous, reckless, law-breaking - and the 
only person alive capable of seeing the 
truth behind the dangers we face. “She’s 
kind of a Chicken Little character,” says 
showrunner and co-creator Alex Gansa, 
who also worked on 24. “If 24 was born out 
of the idea that everyone is afraid, Home- 
land is born out of the idea that no one is 
afraid anymore, or that we've experienced 
a kind of amnesia about being afraid.” 
Danes, who hadn't done a TV series 
since that single season of My So-Called 
Life in 1995, worried that Carrie’s mental 
illness would be “just some weird affecta- 
tion,” and that treating terror- 
ist threats as entertainment 
would be “exploitative.” But 
Gordon and Gansa won her 
over. “I had confidence they 
wouldn't be assholes about it,” 
she says. “The show is surpris- 
ingly apolitical. It’s really a 
psychological thriller.” 
Damian Lewis, who plays Marine- 
turned-terrorist Nicholas Brody, also had 
some concerns. “Look,” he told the show’s 
creators, “if you're asking me to play a role 
about a U.S. Marine who becomes violent 
because of Islam, I’m not interested, be- 
cause I think it would be irresponsible.” 
Instead, in an audacious twist, the show 
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presents Islam as a positive force in Brody's 
life, not the reason for his hatred. 

In another twist, Gordon and Gansa 
waited until the season’s end for Carrie to 
suffer a full bipolar meltdown. “I kept ask- 
ing them, ‘When is she going to crack?’” 
Danes recalls. “And they said, ‘Oh, it’s com- 
ing.” When it finally did, Danes deliv- 
ered one of TV’s most visceral portrayals 
of mental illness. “She lives in the mo- 
ment, like that child actress she was so 
many years ago,” says Mandy Patinkin, 
who plays Carrie's mentor, Saul Berenson. 
“You watch it like a magic trick - like an 
open-mouthed child: How are 
you doing that?” 

In Season Two, Carrie and 
: Brody “end up having sort of 
Baue a star-crossed-lover dynam- 
ic,” says Danes. And with 
Brody headed for high places 
in politics - while maintain- 
ing his loyalty to the terrorists 
~— “the walls close in much quicker than you 
would expect,” says Lewis. But until a few 
weeks ago, even the show’s creators didn’t 
know how it would all end, or whether 
Brody would even survive the season. “It’s 
still an open question,” Gordon says, with 
no trace of the show’s trademark panic. “I 
think it could play either way.” 


BRIAN HIATT 
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“Everyone 

was sick of 

me. | felt like 
people really 
needed me 5 
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Tries Again 


HITNEY CUMMINGS IS 
standing in a conference 
room at E! headquarters in 
Los Angeles, mulling over 
logos for her new late-night talk show, Love 
You, Mean It. You might think an actress- 
writer-producer with two shows on the air 
and a third on the way would have more 
pressing concerns. But Cummings is leav- 
ing nothing to chance. “Sorry if I'm being 
sensitive about all this,” she says. “I've had 
some bad experiences with marketing.” 

Tf you live in a town with bus stops or 
billboards, you know what she’s talking 
about. Last year, the in-your-face ad cam- 
paign for her sitcom, Whitney, made a lot 
of people hate the show before it was even 





LOVE YOU, MEAN IT 
November 28th on E! + 10:30 p.m. 





on. The fact that she co-created another of 
the year’s hits, 2 Broke Girls, only added to 
the ire. “Everyone was sick of me,” Cum- 
mings, 30, says with a laugh. “I was sick 
of myself! Somehow I missed the good 
10 years where people love you, and I just 
went straight to being annoying.” 

Things got worse when critics savaged 
Whitney, lobbing grenades from “lazy” to 
“truly terrible.” Cummings went from un- 
known to punching bag overnight. “Emo- 
tionally I was not equipped to deal with it,” 
she says. “I was traumatized. I felt like peo- 
ple really needed me to fail.” 

Cummings is no stranger to hardship. 
The daughter of a problem-drinking di- 
vorced mom, she got into drugs young (“ev- 
erything but heroin”), ran away to Dela- 
ware with her sister (“We slept wherever 
we could and just hustled”) and paid her 
way through college by modeling wedding 
dresses at department stores. When she fi- 
nally got her break with Whitney, she was 
too distracted to enjoy it, trying to get her 
sister into rehab and take care of her mom, 
whod just had a stroke. “I’m like the white 
Norwegian guy in the Olympics at the very 
back of the sprinters,” she says. “There’s no 
reason I should have this life. I just out- 
worked everybody.” 

This fall, Cummings is rebooting Whit- 
ney, Which airs Fridays at 8 p.m. on NBC, 
and 2 Broke Girls is still going strong on 
Mondays at 9 p.m. on CBS. And her new 
talk show will give her a chance to get back 
to her roots as a stand-up. “It does sort of 
feel like I’m raping people’s living rooms,” 
she says. “That’s the ultimate marketing 
plan. You just can’t not watch me.” sos cets 








ratt Is 


One Big Fool 





NDY DWYER WAS SUP- 
posed to be a bit part 
on Parks and Recre- 
ation, but actor Chris 
Pratt has turned the 
character into one of 

TV’s legendary doofuses, an all-beard, 

no-brains shoeshine boy who leads the 

world’s most authentically terrible band, 


PARKS AND RECREATION 
Thursdays on NBC « 9:30 p.m. 


Mouse Rat. “He’s an indie-rock under- 
dog mixed with an eight-year-old boy,” 
Pratt says. “Or maybe just somebody 
who got hit in the head really hard.” 
Even by the admittedly low standards 
of Pawnee, the fictional setting of PSR, 
Andy is a dim bulb. “There’s no cyni- 
cism with Andy,” Pratt says. “He has a 
childlike enthusiasm for the world. He’s 
an idiot, but he'll surprise you with how 


smart he is. There’s an episode where 
he’s talking to Ron about ‘religious oli- 
garchies, and Ron is like, ‘Holy shit” On 
set, the cast eggs one another on. “Youre 
dealing with a lot of people who are try- 
ing to crack each other up,” Pratt says. 
“No one is allowed to be in a bad mood - 
and if you are, you won't last long.” 

At 33, Pratt may be an up-and- 
coming star married to Anna Faris, but 
he’s still a down-home dude from the Pa- 
cific Northwest who spends his week- 
ends listening to country radio in his 
garage. “Sadly, I have terrible taste in 
music,” he says. “For the most part, it’s 
absolute garbage, the shit I listen to. It’s 
like, there’s so much shit on the spoon, 
but my mouth is just wide open. Then 
sometimes I need to appeal to the girl 
inside of me and I'll listen to the Wick- 
ed soundtrack and cry. I’m serious, man. 
I'm old enough to be able to admit these 


things now.” ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Ii Is 


No Pushover 





ITTING ATOP THE SU- 
per-duper-deluxe Penin- 

sula in Beverly Hills, not 

far from the swimming 

pool, Ed O’Neill is enjoy- 

ing a tall glass of iced tea, 

while lots of overstuffed 

bikinis flutter by. At 66, he’s a big, kind of 
funny-looking guy of Irish extraction, 
with a blobby nose and a set of messed-up 
teeth and a half-inch-long impression on 
his upper lip where he once took an angle 
iron to the face. Here's how it’s gone for 
him so far: wildly good. 
Back in 1997, O’Neill was coming off 
Married...With Children after 11 seasons 
and wondering if he‘ ever get another job, 
given how unforgettable a shoe-selling, 





sex-avoiding, smirky sad sack he’d made 
is Al Bundy. Two months ago, he was 
nominated for an Emmy, his second, for 
his portrayal of Jay Pritchett, 
the exasperated, had-it-up-to- 
here-but-not-really patriarch 
of Modern Family, now enter- 


popular than ever. cit 

Those intervening years, ¢ : 
O'Neill says, in no way turned 
him into a bitter, aging hack 
searching for a break that would never 
come. Instead, he took what TV work was 
offered — some West Wing episodes, Joe 
Friday on L.A. Dragnet - and kept his chin 
up whenever Al Bundy would rise from 
the dead to undermine a job. The biggest 








ing its fourth season and more he v 


instance of that occurred in 2001, when 
writer David Milch crafted Deadwood’s Al 
Swearengen expressly for O’Neill. “You're 
going to be my Swearengen,” Milch told 
him. “It’s done. You're gonna be fucking 
great.” Only, Milch had yet to mention 
any of this to HBO, which nixed O’Neill 
instantly. 

“I wasn't angry — I was disappointed,” 
O'Neill says. “See, this is a rejection busi- 
ness, and if you take things to heart, you 
will sink like a fucking stone.” 

As it happens, Modern Family was 
nearly a part of that business, too. “After 
I read the pilot,” O'Neill says, “all I could 
think was, ‘This is a hit!’ But the offer went 
to Craig T. Nelson. Then my manager tells 
me that Nelson asked for too much money. 
I said, ‘Make the deal.’” He smiles. “Craig 
T., I heard, wanted to fire every fucking 
body that was connected to him when the 
show started doing what it’s doing.” 

He frowns. The angle-iron scar on 
his lip shows a bead of perspiration. The 
downside to the success of Modern Family 
is that he has to go to awards shows. “I try 
never to go to Hollywood,” he says, snap- 
ping forward. “I don’t like anything about 





MODERN FAMILY 
September 26th on ABC * 9 p.m. 


it. My manager told me I got that Holly- 
wood Walk of Fame gold star and I gotta 
go do it. I don’t want to be on the street in 
Hollywood. But my daughters” - he has 
two, Sofia, 13, and Claire, 6 - “were like, 
‘Daddy! Daddy!’ So of course, I had to.” 
ONeill sits there, happy in the Califor- 
nia shade, knowing full well that, despite 
such hardships, his life could have turned 
out much, much worse. 
EVEN AT MIDNIGHT, THE SKIES 
glowed orange from the blast furnaces in 
Youngstown’s steel mills. This was in the 
Sixties, the heyday of American industry. 
O'Neill says his father was “basically a la- 
borer” in the mills. Ed was the oldest of five. 
Growing up, what he did mostly was play 
football and fight. “In the fourth grade, I 
hated the violent nature of fighting,” he 
says. “But sometime around the eighth 
grade, I started to get good at it, and from 
there until I was 24, I enjoyed 
it a lot. I don't know why, but I 
got to like the fight itself, the 
violence of it. That's the kind of 
e football I played, too — hitting 
y guys, the harder the better.” 
His face and voice both 
turn dark as dirt. “I didn’t like 
coaches, either,” he continues. 
“Like, with coaches on the opposing team, 
if I tackled somebody out of bounds and 
the coach said, ‘Late hit!’ or whatever, I 
would turn around and say, ‘Suck my fuck- 
ing dick, you asshole. What are you, a fag?’ 
And they would go crazy, because they 
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didn’t know how to handle it.” He smiles 
at the memory. “It just made me happy.” 

After graduating from Youngstown 
State, he was drafted by the Steelers, only 
to get cut in training camp. O’Neill decid- 
ed he was done with football - though not 
with fighting, mainly at seedy Youngstown 
joints like Balchik’s Lounge and the Spot 
Tavern. “I was drinking too much and 
fighting almost every night. I liked speed, 
too. Man, I liked speed.” His best friends 
from grade school, who had gone on to 
become wiseguys, approached him about 
working for the Mob. “They said, “You're 
a tough guy, we trust you, we could find 
some things for you to do, light work, col- 
lecting money. But I knew how that was 
going to end. It was going to end badly.” 
O'Neill moved to New York, six weeks later 
got his first acting gig, and 10 years later 
moved to L.A. to become Al Bundy. 

But back to fighting: The last time he 
was in a serious one was 17 years ago, at 
a Directors Guild preview of a movie that 
featured his wife, Catherine, She had in- 
vited him to the event even though they 
were separated at the time, and the mov- 
ie’s writer-producer, who had been hit- 
ting on her, wasn’t happy about it. O’Neill 
could see the guy punching his finger at 
her and yelling, “I don’t give a fuck who he 
is, he’s not seeing this with you!” 

O'Neill grins. “Well, you can imagine the 
effect that would have on someone like me. 
My vision changed. Things got red. I went 
over and stepped in front of her. The guy’s 
talking to her, not looking at me, which is 
a little street deal, like, “You're not here. I 
said, ‘That’s my wife youTe talking to, fuck- 
ing asshole.’ He said, ‘I don't give a fuck 
who it is.” O’Neill kind of chuckles. “And 
[hit him. I hit him with a left hook, which 
is a great shot, because they never see it 
coming. He went right to the hospital and 
lawyered up. Later, he called me. He said, 
‘You hit me, man. Why the fuck did you hit 
me?’ I said, ‘Where the fuck did you grow 
up where you could say something like that 
to someone's wife and not get hit?’” 

After that, at the behest of his pal, the 
director John Milius, O'Neill started to 
take Brazilian jujitsu lessons from the fa- 
mous Gracie brothers, to learn how to 
fight without getting sued for hurting the 
other guy. It took him 17 years, but he is 
now a black belt. “He’s the nicest person in 
the world and smart as a whip,” says Mili- 
us. “But really, he is the badass of us all.” 

O'Neill slides into his Ray-Bans and 
slurps down the rest of his iced tea. “Of 
course, I still get called Al a lot,” he says. 
“T was someplace just yesterday and some- 
one said, ‘Al!’ I look like the guy. What am 
I gonna do? Also, think about it. I came 
from Youngstown, worked in steel mills, 
thought about joining organized crime. 
I’ve always considered myself one of the 
luckiest actors ever, And I am getting 
called Jay more and more.” — Erik HEDEGAARD 














Dr. Who’s Sidekick 


s Amy Pond, the lat- 
est companion of 
the time-travel- 
ing, shape-shift- 
ing alien known 
as Doctor Who, Karen Gil- 
lan has faced off with Hitler, 
played a 60-year-old version 
of herself and watched the 
entire universe reboot it- 
self twice. But catch her 
quick: She's leaving mid- 
way through the new gg 
season. In July, when 

she appeared at Com- 
ic-Con, the place went 
nuts. “There were so many 
screaming people,” says 
Gillan, 24. “I feel like I’ve 
joined the whole nerd- 
power world.” BRIAN HIATT 











DOCTOR WHO 
Saturdays on BBC America * 7 p.m. 


The New Zombie Slayer 
on ‘The Walking Dead’ 


IN ot since Walter White drove an RV full of dead drug dealers into 





our hearts has a character made an entrance like Michonne in 

last season’s finale of The Walking Dead. As played by Obie- 
winning playwright Danai Gurira, Michonne sports a samurai blade and 
tows a pair of armless, jawless zombies chained to her wrists. “She’s 


a survivor,” says executive producer Robert Kirkman. “She’s the first 
character who has figured out 
this world. While all the others 
are distracted by infighting, along 
comes this badass with a sword 
who's like, ‘What's wrong with 
you people?’” 


SEAN T. COLLINS 


THE WALKING DEAD 
October 14th on AMC * 9 p.m. 
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FALL TELEVISION 





What to 





Watch 


This Fall 


The best new shows, from Sherlock 
Holmes and a post-apocalyptic Earth to 
a vet with a monkey By Rob Sheffield 


Darkness on the 
Edge of Earth 


In REVOLUTION, his great 
new drama on NBC, J.J. 
Abrams conjures up a world 
where electricity is a thing of 
the past and human civiliza- 
tion has descended into trib- 
al warfare. Fifteen years after 
the lights went out, an ordi- 
nary girl (Tracy Spiridakos) 
tries to solve the mystery of 
how planet Earth blew the 
fuse. The great Giancarlo Es- 
posito, last seen getting his 
face blown off as Gus Fring on 
Breaking Bad, continues to 
tule as TV's most diabolical 
villain. In this global waste- 
land, the landscape is full of 
threats — peaceful farmers, 
murderous militias. In other 
words, it’s a lot like the Ameri- 
ca where we already live. Most 
impressive: the way Revolu- 
tion goes for capital-D dra- 
matics, making other shows 
look small-time. 

NBC, Mondays at 10 p.m. 





Big-Budget 
Castaways 


LAST RESORT, the new show 
from The Shield’s Shawn 


Ryan, goes for the sort of big- 
budget huge-cast tropical- 
location gusto you thought 
the networks were too chick- 
en to attempt any more. When 
the crew of the USS Colora- 
do receives a suspicious order 
to launch a nuclear attack on 
Pakistan, the captain (Andre 
Braugher from Homicide: Life 
on the Street) has a hunch he’s 
getting suckered into start- 
ing World War III. The White 
House strips him of com- 
mand, the sub gets attacked, 
and the crew winds up taking 
over a NATO base and declar- 
ing itself an independent na- 


LIGHTS OUT Tracy) 


Spiridakos and Billy Burke} 
explore a post-electric 
Earth on Revolution.§ 





tion - complete with nukes. 
All of the acting is strong, 

and Braugher is superb as 

the troubled chief. But it’s the 
wide-screen ambition of Last 
Resort that makes you hungry 
to know what happens next. 
ABC, Thursdays at 8 p.m. 





Mindy Kaling 
Goes Solo 


Kaling is like a charm bom- 
bardment: She slays on The 
Office, on her shopping blog, 
in her Twitter feed and in 
her chatty book, Js Everyone 


Hanging Out Without Me? 
(And Other Concerns). The 
upshot: She'll get plenty of 
chances to dazzle the world, 

so don't sweat the impossibly 
high expectations fans have for 
her new sitcom, THE MINDY 
PROJECT. Kaling plays a neu- 
rotic gynecologist (based, nat- 
urally, on her mom) who's 
looking for love yet knows al- 
most nothing about straight 
guys beyond her rom-com fan- 
tasies. True, the pilot is shaky 
— but then, so was 30 Rock’s. 
The best gag is about John 
Cougar Mellencamp - but it’s 
not as funny as the one in Ka- 
ling’s book, where she argues 
that if “Jack and Diane” were a 
couple of immigrant kids, they 
would have had too many 
after-school jobs to hang out at 
the Tastee Freez. Point taken. 
Fox, Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. 


eC 
The Game’s Afoot! 


We're living in a golden age of 
Sherlock Holmes knockoffs, 
from House to Breaking Bad, 
with brainy asshole antiheroes 
who boast superdeveloped in- 
tellects and no other human 
skills. But the Sherlock of 
ELEMENTARY captures the 
brain-for-hire cynicism of the 
original stories. Jonny Lee 
Miller, best known as Sick 
Boy from Trainspotting, has a 
bratty restlessness that’s per- 
fect for this Holmes, a Lon- 
don-born rogue who just got 
out of rehab and moved to 

New York to get off drugs. 
(People do that in real life all 
the time, right?) Lucy Liu is 
his sober sidekick, Dr. Wat- 
son, and Aidan Quinn gives 
them arun for their money as 
the NYPD captain who has to 
work with this head case. It’s 
Sherlock Holmes as the ulti- 
mate freelancer — especial- 

ly since he has arrich daddy to 
cover his health insurance. 
CBS, Thursdays at 10 p.m 





A Very Bent Arrow 


Ladies and gentlemen, the 
most topless vigilante super- 
hero on television: Stephen 
Amell as the Green Arrow, of 
DC Comics fame. It’s like this 
guy can‘ keep his shirt on, be- 
cause that would interfere 
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with the aerodynamics of his 
bow-and-arrows technique. 
On ARROW, Amell starts off 
as billionaire playboy Oli- 

ver Queen, who has to check 
his head when he gets ship- 
wrecked on an island for a few 
years. When he returns home 
to Starling City, he adopts a 
secret identity, the kind that 
billionaire playboys love. By 
night, he fights crime, ar- 
chery-style. It has all the glitz 
you expect from the CW, but 
Amell is the one who holds it 
all together. He battles the bad 
guys, armed with truth, jus- 
tice, his trusty crossbow and 
his permanently erect nipples. 
The CW, October 10th at 8 p.m. 


——_— sss 
Locke Gets Darker 


Terry O’Quinn, who played the 
wheelchair-bound Locke on 
Lost, returns as an Upper East 
Side landlord who just might 
be Satan. Except now he’s mar- 
ried to Vanessa Williams (not 
the one from Melrose Place - 
the one from Ugly Betty). No- 
body does the sinister, remote, 
crooked-eyebrow thing quite 
like O’Quinn. In 666 PARK 
AVENUE, he rules demoni- 
cally over his posh apartment 
complex, the Drake. And he 
puts the chill into the gullible 
young couple who just moved 
in to be his new building man- 
agers — including the fetching 
Rachael Taylor, who begins 

to suspect they're living ina 

























OB? OMG! Mindy Kaling 
meets her boyfriend, 
played by Bill Bader, on 
The Mindy Project. 


high-rise hell. On one level it’s 
Bravo-style real estate porn, 
but on another it has a Rose- 
mary’s Baby vibe. Is the build- 
ing evil, or just the people in 
it? Or is it just New York? 

ABC, September 30th at 10 p.m. 


————————— 
Wiseguys, M.D. 


THE MOB DOCTOR might be 
the most inspired high-con- 
cept title of the season — why 
didn’t somebody think of this 
before? (USA Network, I’m 
looking at you.) It bangs you 
over the head with a brilliantly 
cynical pitch: People love mob 
dramas, and people love hos- 
pital dramas, so why notjam 
them together? True, hard- 

ly anybody loves both of them. 
But on Mob Doctor, the Mafia 
action redeems the ER clichés. 
Jordana Spiro, after years 
wasted on the TBS non-com 
My Boys, plays the sassy young 








surgeon with connections to 
the Chicago mob. Her broth- 
er racks up gambling debts 
he can't pay, so she takes on a 
side gig as house doctor to the 
South Side wiseguys. William 
Forsythe, fresh from Board- 
walk Empire, is especially 
great as the don. 

Fox, Mondays at 9 p.m. 


oe 
Honky-Tonk Gals 


Connie Britton is building the 
most nonsensical 
résumé in Holly- 
wood: from the me- 
ga-earnest Tami 

on Friday Night 
Lights, where she 
played the only 
straight woman 

in America who 
didn't seem like 


she wanted to sleep THE COMEBACK KID 
Connie Britton as a 
crooner on Nashville 


with Coach Tay- 
lor, to the hapless 
harridan of Amer- 
ican Horror Story, where she 
jumped on the gimp in the 
attic and rode him like a funky 
pony. But NASHVILLE may 
be her crowning glory. Asa 
washed-up country star, Brit- 
ton tries to salvage her career 
by going out on tour with a 
snotty, stuck-up little ingénue: 
Hayden Panettiere. Needless 
to say, the two square off with 
jealous mind games - Brit- 
ton gets in touch with her self- 
righteous scorn, while Panet- 
tiere is bracingly believable as 
the brat. It all makes for ex- 
tremely fruitful pulp - it’s 
Smash meets Amadeus, only 
in cowboy boots. 

ABC, October 10th at 10 p.m. 


MONKEY BUSINESS Justin 
Kirk with his soulmate on 
Animal Practice 








Walking Tall 
Meets Mad Men 


Dennis Quaid vs. Michael 
Chiklis? Now that’s a duel. The 
new thriller, VEGAS, is set in 
the 1960s for a bit of that Mad 
Men flavor, ala Pan Am or The 
Playboy Club, already-forgot- 
ten flops from last year. Quaid, 
having reached the network- 
drama point in his fame are, 
struts his stuff as a down- 
home rancher who turns sher- 
iff, Walking Tall-style, because 
he’s sick and tired of these god- 
damn city slickers bringing 
their casino corruption to his 
native soil. Chiklis is the Chi- 
cago mobster who isn’t going 
to roll over so easily, and Car- 
rie-Anne Moss, from The Ma- 
trix, shines as a feisty DA. It’s 
not to be confused with the 
meta-cheese Aaron Spell- 

ing drama with the same title, 
though Spelling was shrewd 
enough to spell his Vega$ with 
a dollar sign. 

CBS, Tues. at 10 p.m. 


Touch My 
Monkey! 


It definitely says 
something about 
the sorry state of 
the sitcom when 
one of the best 
new ones is about 
a sex-starved vet- 
erinarian. Is AN- 
IMAL PRACTICE 
groundbreaking comedy? No. 
Is it aggressively insulting to 
any functional human cortex? 
Well, yeah. In other words, it’s 
an old-school lunkhead sit- 
com out for cheap giggles, and 
it proves why that kind of sit- 
com is often superior to the 
quippy mockumentary-style 
clever-clever kind. The doc- 
tor even gets a zany monkey for 
his sidekick. (Does this mon- 
key know how to give people 
the finger? Let us pray.) Justin 
Kirk, so underused on Weeds, 
heads a cast full of hungry 
shoulda-beens who have to re- 
alize this could be their last 
shot, always a promising sce- 
nario. As the doctor, Kirk ro- 
mances his boss, who owns 
the hospital. But he’s a better 
match for the monkey. 

NBC, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
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OM BRADY IS MISSING. 

The star quarterback of 

the New England Patri- 

ots, husband of super- 

model Gisele Biindchen, 

prototypical All-Ameri- 

can Golden Boy and cat- 
nip to NFL fans of both genders, is no- 
where to be found. This is a problem. Brady 
is what people want to see when the Patri- 
ots play football, and tonight, a temper- 
ate Monday in late August, the team is 
gathered on its home field inside Gillette 
Stadium, in Foxborough, Massachusetts, 
seconds away from the opening kickoff 
against the Philadelphia Eagles. The fact 
that this is only a preseason game is ir- 
relevant to Jay Rothman and Chip Dean, 
the producer and director, respectively, of 
ESPN's Monday Night Football. Seques- 
tered inside one of the network’s three 
windowless production trailers parked in 
the stadium’s bowels, they are responsible 
for making this and every Monday-night 
matchup of the NFL into the kind of riv- 
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eting programming that has turned foot- 
ball into the single most-watched enter- 
tainment on television. It is a mammoth, 
nerve-shredding task - a “crazy rush of 
creativity and adrenaline,” as Dean puts 
it — that at the moment has the two men 
barking into their headsets, urging the 
cameramen positioned around the sta- 
dium to find Tom Brady and to find Tom 
Brady now. 

“Anyone see him?” 

“Nothing?” 

“You're fucking kidding me!” 

There is a reason getting a fix on Brady 
is proving to be a challenge: Bill Belich- 
ick, the opaque gridiron sensei who serves 
as the Patriots coach, has decided to give 
his starting quarterback the night off in 
favor of using the game to assess the team’s 
backups. This, however, only makes get- 
ting Brady on camera more vital to to- 
night's broadcast, and to understand why 
is to begin to understand the behind-the- 
curtain wizardry that goes into produc- 
ing an NFL game for TV. Along with their 








counterparts at NBC, CBS and Fox, Roth- 
man and Dean are best understood as 
members of an invisible, unheralded fra- 
ternity who have mastered the art of ele- 
vating the game’s natural drama and man- 
ufacturing it when it’s lacking - a skill set 
the two men, both affable, no-nonsense 
personalities, have honed in the 20 years 
they've been working in tandem. For in- 
stance, should one of the Patriots’ back- 
up quarterbacks, Ryan Mallet or Brian 
Hoyer, complete a deep spiral downfield - 
well, that’s lovely and all, but Rothman and 
Dean know the moment could be ratch- 
eted up by cutting to Brady’s reaction, al- 
lowing the viewer at home to speculate 
on whether he’s proud of his teammate or 
jealous he didn’t make the pass himself. (It 
also provides an excuse to fill the screen 
with a very pretty man - a bonus for the 
female audience.) The same rule applies 
if Michael Vick, the Eagles’ evasive quar- 
terback, makes a logic-defying conver- 
sion after escaping pressure: What's Brady 
think about that? Jon Gruden and Mike 
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Tirico, calling the game from the booth, 
could then pepper in their thoughts during 
such moments, keeping an inconsequen- 
tial game slyly focused around the star who 
isn’t even playing. 

“Camera eight, check for Tom in the 
owner’s box. Sometimes the Pats like to 
hide their players up there.” 

“Guys, the game is about to start.” 

“Eleven, keep scanning the sidelines.” 

“We're live in five, four, three...” 

“Shit.” 

“... two, one!” 


OUNTLESS SUCH DRA- 
mas will unfold inside 
the production trailer 
over the course of the 
three-hour broadcast, 
and the deftness with 
which they are handled 
serves as a reminder that men like Roth- 
man and Dean are as accountable for the 
NFLs pop-cultural dominance as any of 
the players they put on television. After 





all, there are millions of Americans who 
consider themselves serious football fans, 
yet the majority will never in their lives 
set foot inside a stadium — and those who 
do increasingly come away thinking the 
game is better experienced from the con- 
fines of their living room. You don’t hear 
this about professional basketball or base- 
ball, sports that are thrilling to even casual 
fans when witnessed live, but which today 
have come to be lugubrious and soporif- 
ic affairs when televised. Football games, 
meanwhile, have evolved into some of the 
most technically and dramatically sophis- 
ticated broadcasts currently being created: 
as rich in story as an acclaimed cable TV 
series, as gripping as a Hollywood block- 
buster. “I remember when Jimmy Johnson” 
- the former Cowboys coach and current 
commentator on Fox - “left the league to 
work in television, he said to us, “You guys 
can make a three-yard run look like Ar- 
mageddon,” says Fred Gaudelli, the pro- 
ducer of NBC’s Sunday Night Football. 
Indeed, Peter Berg, the creator of Fri- 





How the networks reinvented the 
National Football League and turned 
it into the biggest thing on television 
By David Amsden 


day Night Lights and director of films like 
Hancock and Battleship, has noticed that 
today’s broadcasts have refined many of 
the same techniques used in scripted pro- 
gramming: “The same way those of us in 
film and TV know how to manipulate a 
moment through editing — well, those guys 
are able to do it in real time. Everything 
from the style of cutting, to the graphics, to 
the sound quality, to the music - it all taps 
into our collective emotional vernacular, 
no different from what we do in movies. 
There’s no question that most football fans 
are far more addicted to watching football 
on TV than watching a game of football.” 
It has been a long road, reaching this 
point. According to a 2010 study by The 
Wall Street Journal, the average amount of 
time a ball is in play during a typical NFL 
game is a mere 11 minutes, meaning the 
networks’ main challenge has always been 
figuring out how to make those other 174 
minutes exciting - something they have 
struggled with for decades. As any fan of 
the game older than 30 can attest, watch- 
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ing the NFL on television was once a te- 
dious, stultifying affair. Twenty-two men 
spent 45 seconds lolling around on the field 
in order to set up a play that lasted seven 
seconds and resulted, more often than not, 
in the ball being moved a few feet toward 
one end zone or the other. The hardcore fan 
always found minutiae to obsess over, as 
hardcore fans of any sport will, but for the 
lay viewer it often seemed like very, very 
little happened. It was not basketball, with 
its constant flurry of acrobatic dunks, and 
it was not baseball, a slow game, yes, but 
one in which the tensions simmering be- 
tween pitcher and batter were enhanced by 
the camera's ability to zoom in close, clos- 
er — turning every inning into a taut psy- 


chological drama. Football, meanwhile? 
The players were human beings, too, but 
they were made anonymous by their hel- 
mets and padding, and once the ball was 
snapped they all morphed into an indis- 
tinguishable blur of flesh and jersey. If you 
were lucky, something interesting hap- 
pened - a one-handed catch, a gruesome 
hit forcing a fumble - but more often than 
not, you were unlucky. You just sat there 
waiting, which seemed to be all the players 
were doing. You probably dozed off. 
Jump-cut to the present. Last year, Sun- 
day Night Football averaged 20.7 million 
viewers a night, giving it the edge over 
American Idol as the most popular show 
on television. (Most astonishing is that the 
program was the third-most-popular show 
among women, second only to Modern 
Family and Two and a Half Men, evidence 
of how the broadcasts have evolved from 
the wantonly “smash-mouth” aesthetic 
of a few years ago.) Monday Night Foot- 
ball, meanwhile, has long been the most- 


Contributor Davip AMSDEN wrote “The 
Big Squeeze” in RS 1163. 


watched prime-time show on cable, with 
an average last year of 13 million viewers 
a night. Even typical midseason football 
games — the ones aired on Sunday after- 
noons on Fox and CBS - regularly bring 
in the sort of audiences that the MLB and 
NBA generate only during championships. 
All this, of course, is a prelude to the Super 
Bowl, consistently the most popular night 
of television across the globe, which last 
year set a record as the most-watched pro- 
gram in American history: About a third 
of the nation tuned in, All those viewers 
equal huge profits: The NFL also projects 
record revenues of $9.5 billion this year. 
Of course, this surge of popularity can 
at least partly be explained by the game it- 


CONTROL ROOM 
ESPN’s Monday Night Football team of 
Rothman (left) and Dean. “All the networks 
copy each other,” Dean says, “and that is 
why the game keeps becoming better TV.” 


self, which the NFL has carefully retooled 
into a high-scoring, high-flying contest 
that hardly resembles the brutal, if slow- 
going, wars of attrition played by greats 
like Johnny Unitas. “The owners and the 
league are willing to do whatever it takes to 
make sure it keeps getting more exciting to 
watch,” says Phil Simms, the former New 
York Giants quarterback and longtime 
commentator for CBS. Indeed, the league 
has the strictest salary cap in profession- 
al sports, ensuring a level of competitive- 
ness between all its teams that other sports 
can't match, and with only 16 games per 
season, the stakes are invariably higher 
in each matchup than in the 162 played in 
baseball or the 82 of basketball. “I'm telling 
you, if the NFL ran the NHL, they'd make 
the goals twice as big and have one fewer 
player on the ice, and suddenly the scores 
would be crazy,” Simms adds, only slightly 


joking, noting how new rules have result- 
ed in quarterbacks being far more protect- 
ed from hits than ever before, buying them 
extra time to complete more breathtaking, 
TV-friendly plays. Similar rules have more 
recently been extended toward receivers. 
“That alone is an unbelievable difference, 
in that it gives a bigger role to the skill 
players who are responsible for the game’s 
best plays,” Simms says. “It used to be that 
most of the action took place in the middle 
of the field. You watched two teams line up 
and, boom, a car crash. Now the action ex- 
tends from sideline to sideline, so there’s 
more big plays.” 





HEN THE MA- 
jority of your 
fans are watch- 
ing these plays 
from home, de- 
vising the best, 
most nuanced 
ways to capture the action is as important 
as the action itself. Back at Gillette Stadi- 
um, the game is now under way, at which 
point the mind-melting scope of what goes 
into producing an NFL game truly be- 
comes evident. Rothman and Dean often 
refer to themselves as being part of a “trav- 
eling circus,” and, indeed, it’s easy to see 
why: Eleven trucks spend the season trans- 
porting their gear around the country. 
From the confines of their trailer, they are 
charged with overseeing a crew of 200 that 
includes graphics producers, assistants, 
statisticians, a sidelines reporter, sound 
editors and mixers monitoring the 50 mi- 
crophones deployed around the edge of the 
field, and the 20 cameramen positioned 
throughout the stadium. There are those 
stationed high above the stands (for wide 
shots), others on carts that zoom along the 
perimeter of the field (close-ups, sideline 
drama), two in the corners of the end zones 
(red-zone efforts) and a handheld that can 
be used, say, to join a group of players cel- 
ebrating a touchdown. Tonight the crew is 
especially jazzed to test out ESPN’s new 
“Spidercam,” a lighter, faster version of 
the Skycam, the joystick-controlled device 
that flies around the stadium on shoelace- 
thin cables, offering a number of fresh an- 
gles that didn’t exist only a few years ago. 
“Oh, I love this thing!” says Dean, deploy- 
ing the camera during the opening shot: a 
close-up of the Patriots jogging out onto 
the field that fluidly swoops up high above 
the stands, presenting a gorgeous panora- 
ma of the entire stadium. “We're gonna 
have some fun with the Spider this year.” 
Being a preseason game, tonight’s pro- 
duction is something of a scaled-down af- 
fair - 31 cameras are used during regular- 
season games — though it’s no less hectic 
than a regular-season matchup. Last 
year, ESPN renewed its contract with the 
league, paying $15.2 billion to keep MNF 
through the 2021 season, a figure that 
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breaks down to more than $111 million in 
rights fees per game, or roughly $600,000 
per minute — placing a staggering amount 
of pressure on the shoulders of Rothman 
and Dean. Seated side by side, they take 
in the action on a wall of 24 monitors, 
many divided into nine boxes, meaning 
they must process as many as 200 moving 
images at once and integrate them into a 
single experience. Assisting with this task 
is the team of “isolation” producers who 
occupy another trailer, each responsible 
for culling the best shots from each of the 
cameras and feeding them to Rothman 
and Dean for consideration. Lose focus for 
asecond and suddenly you have a catastro- 
phe - the screen filled by a running back, 
for instance, when the announcers are dis- 
cussing a receiver — which is why Rothman 
pounds a rancid shot of licorice extract 
before every game. “It’s supposed to go to 
the adrenals,” he says. “Maybe it’s absurd, 
but like the players, I’m always looking for 
anything that gives me a little boost.” 

Ttis Dean’s role as director to dictate the 
best angles to complement the game, de- 
ciding which cuts present the action as op- 
timally as possible while also keeping the 
general pace of the game swift and live- 
ly. During the Eagles’ first three plays — a 
humdrum short pass by Vick, a five-yard 
scamper by Vick for a first down and a 
shifty run up the middle by LeSean McCoy, 
the running back — Dean uses a total of 12 
different cuts in two-and-a-half minutes. 
There are the close-ups of Vick before the 
snap; a quick cut to Andy Reid, the Eagles 
coach, consulting his playbook on the side- 
line; a close-up of the running back after 
his jaunty gain; the Spider hovering about 
the huddle before each play, then zoom- 
ing out wide as Vick prepares for the snap; 
and finally, the standard wide shots for the 
unraveling of the plays. Dean makes these 
decisions on instinct, ensuring that what’s 
on the screen highlights either a statisti- 
cal graphic or whatever Gruden and Tirico 
are discussing in the booth. The overall ef- 
fect is the seamless and cinematic aesthetic 
that viewers are accustomed to, but which 
in the trailer is communicated by Dean 
via a frenzied shorthand that sounds like 
gibberish to the uninitiated: “OK, gimme 
nine. Now 11. Wider, three. Yeah, nice. 
Hold, hold. Eight, anything in the stands? 
Pan. Dissolve. More tilt. Go wide...” 

Meanwhile, over this unrelenting din it 
is Rothman’s duty as producer to shape a 
story out of the pandemonium. Miked into 
Gruden and Tirico, he prompts his “talent” 
to hit vital talking points while simultane- 
ously shoehorning preproduced segments 
into the broadcast and editing on the fly 
the replay packages being cut throughout 
the game. Gruden and Tirico have a pri- 
vate channel to Rothman, which they use 
to highlight anything they find interest- 
ing. “Iso Cromartie!” Gruden shouts when 
Eagles cornerback Dominique Rodgers- 


Cromartie deflects a Patriots pass —- mean- 
ing “isolate” him in replay, which Roth- 
man does in a microsecond. The whole 
production is a dizzying, ceaseless dance 
on the border between chaos and con- 
trol, and commercial breaks are no less 
fraught. Rothman, who is fond of point- 
ing to his balding scalp as evidence of the 
stress his job fosters, refers to them as “our 
huddles,” a moment to assess their prog- 
ress and dictate what needs to happen 
next. “I'm not a slave to the ratings, but I 
study them and I’m pretty obsessed with 
them,” he says. “Like, I know that I’ve got 
a much bigger audience one hour into a 
game than I do when it starts. So I'll hang 
on to the bits that I think are really great 
for that part of the broadcast.” He taps the 
sheet of paper at his station that serves 
as his battle plan for the broadcast: a list 
of potential story lines (Brady’s recover- 
ing from last year’s Super Bowl loss to the 


“The league will 
do whatever it 
takes to make 
the games more 
exciting,” says 
Phil Simms. 


Giants, the recent death of Reid’s son) to 
be sprinkled in when the audience is at 
its peak. “I live and die by this little cheat 
sheet. Oh, that game’s getting a little slow? 
What do we have to spice it up?” 

Every broadcast is the culmination of 
days of intense planning for the game. The 
crew has been in Foxborough since Satur- 
day; they have spent one day with the Pa- 
triots at practice and another with the Ea- 
gles, in order to help figure out what's likely 
to be the focus of the game: everything 
from offensive and defensive schemes to 
off-field interpersonal drama involving the 
players. (There's always a morale-boosting 
activity: Saturday night, the crew attend- 
ed a Bruce Springsteen concert together.) 
Then, on the Monday morning of the game, 
Rothman and Dean meet with Gruden, 
Tirico and about 20 producers in a hotel 
conference room, where they break down 
what is likely to happen on the field, and 
figure out how best to capture these hypo- 
thetical moments should they materialize 
in reality, For instance, during this morn- 
ing’s meeting, Gruden had spent consid- 
erable time riffing on the talented Phillip 
Hunt, a second-year defensive end for the 
Eagles who Gruden believed was going to 
turn out to be a surprise star of the sea- 
son. Just in case Hunt ended up making 
a mark during the game, a package had 
been produced charting his unorthodox 


path to the NFL (he played in the Cana- 
dian Football League for two seasons) as 
well as his unique abilities (a quick-footed, 
248-pound bull-rusher), Later in the day, 
Rothman and Dean made sure their cam- 
eramen kept an eye on Hunt, all of which 
turns out to have been a wise decision: In 
the game's second quarter, Hunt forces a 
fumble that results in a turnover, at which 
point the crew is ready to go with its pre- 
produced segment, which fills the screen so 
smoothly it seemed predestined. 

“That’s why you prepare,” says Roth- 
man. “But if we're lucky, 20 percent of 
what we have makes it into a broadcast. 
Youre always left wishing you could have 
gotten more in.” 


N 1998, ON THE NIGHT OF 
Sunday, September 27th, viewers 
who tuned in to ESPN to watch 
the Cincinnati Bengals take on 
the Baltimore Ravens noticed 
something different about the 
broadcast. During each play, a 
yellow line was digitally superimposed 
onto the field to indicate the spot the of- 
fense needed to reach in order to gain a 
first down: a marker subtle enough not to 
distract you from the action — it looked like 
one of the lines painted on the field - yet 
one that fundamentally altered the view- 
ing experience. What had once been one 
of the murkiest and frustrating compo- 
nents to watching a game — Where are they 
trying to get to, anyway? — was now star- 
tlingly clear, infusing every down with the 
intensity that had previously only exist- 
ed once a team made it inside the 10-yard 
line. You watched to see if they crossed that 
digitized line or not. This deceptively sim- 
ple bit of graphical jujitsu, among the most 
important to ushering in today’s gold- 
en age of televised football, accomplished 
what every innovation in sports broadcast- 
ing aims to achieve: a hardcore fan was 
that much more informed, and a casual fan 
that much less alienated. 

Such breakthroughs are bred by a cul- 
ture of competition among the networks 
that mirrors NFL team rivalries. “We 100 
percent want to beat the pants off of ev- 
eryone every single week,” says Gaudel- 
li, the producer of Sunday Night Foot- 
ball. These battles are “won” not simply 
through ratings - they are broadcasting 
the same sport, after all, and all are bene- 
fiting equally, with hundreds of millions in 
advertising dollars — but through being the 
first to come up with subtle tweaks that 
elevate the viewers’ experience. Just as 
the NFL is often referred to as a “copycat 
league,” in which coaches invariably adapt 
the innovations of one team into their own 
playbooks, the various networks will “bor- 
row” one another's ideas, giving them their 
own signature stamps. As Dean put it be- 
fore the Patriots game commenced, “Yeah, 
everyone is always copying each other, try- 
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ing to one-up each other, and all that is 
why the game keeps becoming better tele- 
vision. It’s incredibly competitive, but it’s a 
respectful competition, but, yeah, we want 
to beat each other.” 

Yet as much as the production teams of 
each network are indebted to their rivals, 
they are all very quick to point out what 
they brought to the experience before ev- 
eryone else, and to hold onto it for them- 
selves as long as possible. “The year we in- 
troduced the yellow line, we had it under 
an exclusive contract with Sportsvision, 
the company that created the technology,” 
says Jed Drake, the executive who oversees 
all of ESPN's live sports broadeasts. “Well, 
Fox asked if they could use it for the broad- 
cast of the Super Bowl, and of course the 
guys at Sportsvision wanted us to, but in 
the end we said no.” 

Those at Fox, meanwhile, proudly note 
that the game would not be the exuber- 
ant entertainment it is today had they 
not come along to stir the pot. “Around 
the time we started broadcasting games” 
- in 1994 - “Sports Illustrated had just 
run a story calling the NFL the ‘no fun 
league,” says David Hill, the chairman of 
Fox Sports. “The games themselves were 
being produced like you were covering a 
requiem Mass. But this is a fun game, and 
we had fun with it.” To this effect, Fox pi- 
oneered incorporating the raw sounds of 
the game into the broadcast, becoming the 
first to air games in 5.1 Dolby — hence the 
guys you now see running along the side- 
lines with those parabola microphones 
that resemble inverted umbrellas. “Games 
used to look like a silent movie,” says Hill. 
“I wanted you to hear the sound of the 
punter kicking the ball, and the ball hitting 
the chest of the receiver. People don’t real- 
ize it, but they often have a more emotion- 
al reaction from audio than they do video.” 

Furthermore, Fox was unapologetic 
with its graphics, pairing everything that 
shot across the screen with the sort of 
sound effects associated with video games. 
“Tt was because of video games that we did 
that,” explains Hill. “I was watching my 
12-year-old son play Sega and I thought, 
‘Why is this more compelling to watch 
than a live NFL game?’ It was because 
every little move was accompanied by a 
sound effect, so we incorporated that into 
our broadcasts.” Finally, it was Fox that in- 
troduced what it coined the “FoxBox,” the 
onscreen graphic that displays the score, 
each team’s number of timeouts, game 
clock and play clock, as well as scores from 
around the league updated in real time. 
Aside from keeping a viewer more in- 
formed, it gave the game a greater element 
of suspense, as if both teams were perpet- 
ually trying to dismantle the other's bomb. 
“When we first introduced that, everyone 
mocked us and said it wouldn't last, that it 
distracted from the game,” says Hill. “Now 
everyone has a version of the FoxBox.” 


The most important innovation in re- 
cent years, everyone agrees, has been the 
advent and ubiquity of high-definition 
television, “Obviously, that has been a real 
game-changer,” says ESPN’s Drake. “It al- 
lows viewers to really see what’s happen- 
ing in a way that didn’t exist that long ago.” 
Indeed, the bodies no longer blur into one, 
and the more recent addition of high-speed 
cameras, the machinery responsible for the 
“super-slo-mo” shots in replay, routine- 
ly offer up awe-inspiring footage. Terry 
Bradshaw, the former Steelers QB and the 
figurehead of Fox’s NFL broadcasts, jokes 
that with today’s technology his most fa- 
mous play - the so-called Immaculate 
Reception to end the 1972 AFC division- 
al playoff game, in which Franco Har- 
ris made a shoestring catch off a deflect- 


“?m looking 
forward to 

when games are 
holographically 
broadcast,” says 


one producer. 
SS 


ed pass and ran it in for a game-winning 
score — might not even exist. “You'd be able 
to see the play so clearly on HD, and at so 
many angles, that, who knows, maybe he 
didn’t even catch the ball,” Bradshaw says. 
In other words, sitting at home, nursing a 
beer, a viewer now has a better view of the 
game than both the referees and the fan 
seated along the 50-yard line. “It’s amaz- 
ing where we've come with all this, but no 
one’s ever satisfied,” says Drake. “Person- 
ally, I'm looking forward to the day when 
games will be holographically broadcast. 
Believe me, it’s going to happen.” 

Anyone interested in fully grasping the 
impact of what is essentially an arms race 
among the networks should go onto You- 
Tube and watch the final drive of Super 
Bowl XXIII, from 1989, in which Joe Mon- 
tana famously led the San Francisco 49ers 
to victory in the last drive of the game, and 
then compare it to what the team did last 
year in the playoffs against the New Or- 
leans Saints, when it emerged victorious 
after a nearly identical drive at the end of 
the fourth quarter. The former remains en- 
gaging to watch, of course: It is one of the 
most exciting comebacks in the history of 
the game. As a piece of television program- 
ming, however, it comes across as dated 
and slow. During the drive, which lasted 
two minutes and 35 seconds of game time 
— or just over seven minutes in real time - 
there are 50 cuts, a number that sounds 
large but that would likely be doubled if 
the game was being produced today. Fur- 





thermore, there are no sounds of players 
colliding, and the score is never visible on 
the screen. Most jarring, in just over seven 
minutes of screen time, there is not a single 
replay: Jerry Rice’s magnificent 27-yard re- 
ception on second-and-20, the drive’s most 
pivotal play, is seen once and only once. If 
you happened to be reaching for a potato 
chip — too bad. You missed it. 

Now take a look at the footage from last 
year’s game. The drive was much shorter — 
one minute and 22 seconds in game time, 
three minutes and 25 seconds in reality 
— yet there are only 17 fewer cuts, mean- 
ing the action feels much faster. In both 
games, the team ran a no-huddle offense to 
conserve time, but in the latter the quick- 
ness of the pace is enhanced by the great- 
er number of cuts between plays. And de- 
spite the drive taking less than half the 
time of the former, there are two detailed 
replays. The first is of a deep near-comple- 
tion that is composed of three cuts: first, 
the receiver running his route; then, alook 
at the fearsome rush the quarterback was 
facing; and, finally, the “emotional” super- 
slo-mo of the receiver as the ball flies just 
past his fingertips. The second is of Ver- 
non Davis’ stunning 47-yard catch — this 
game’s version of Rice’s reception — which 
is broken into an isolated cut of Davis’ 
route and a slow-motion shot of him fight- 
ing offa tackler while going out of bounds. 
Meanwhile, throughout, the sounds of the 
on-field collisions are as piercing as the 
roar of the fans, and aside from the yellow 
first-down marker, there is a similar dig- 
ital graphic in red that marks the point 
the team needs to reach to be in field-goal 
range. After Davis makes the game-win- 
ning catch with 10 seconds remaining — 
and after it is shown in replay from two 
angles - the on-field camera rushes into 
the fray of the celebration: You can see 
the tears streaming down Davis’ face, one 
of the most memorable “scenes” from the 
2011 season. Montana's drive may be the 
more important moment, but no one will 
argue that it makes for better television. 


VENTUALLY, ROTHMAN 
and Dean learn why they 
can’t find Tom Brady, 
which has remained a top 
priority, with Dean di- 
recting his cameramen to 
keep searching and then 
yelling, “Reset!” moments before each play, 
cuing them to get back into position to 
capture what happens on the field. But in 
time, a representative of the Patriots, no- 
toriously one of the league's least transpar- 
ent teams, calls the trailer, letting everyone 
know that Brady is not at the game tonight. 
Knowing the game is likely to lack the 
on-field drama of a regular-season game, 
the crew has planned a number of graph- 
ics devoted to Brady’s commitment to the 
team, to how his obsession with the game 
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DREW HALLOWELL/PHILADELPHIA EAGLES/GETTY IMAGES 


is as strong today as it was when he en- 
tered the league. This is what Gruden took 
away from his time with Brady at the Pa- 
triots’ practice two days earlier, though it’s 
not an easy thing to convey when Brady is 
not even watching his team play. “Great!” 
quips Rothman. “Just what we need.” 
However, midway through the first 
quarter, just over half an hour into the 
broadcast, something happens that 
makes this less of a dilemma. The Eagles 
have just set up for their second drive of 
the game: first-and-10 on their own 26- 
yard line. What a television viewer sees, 
at first, is this: Vick taking the snap, fak- 
ing the handoff, scurrying backward 15 
yards as two Patriots defenders stam- 
pede toward him, and then just missing 
DeSean Jackson, the Eagles’ lightning- 
quick receiver, on a 54-yard pass. Roth- 
man and Dean, of course, have eyes ev- 
erywhere, which is to say they can see that 
Vick took a punishing hit: “Holy shit!” 
“He’s down!” Dean cuts quickly to two 
defenders celebrating the hit, and then to 
Vick, who is still on the turf, holding his 
ribs in agony before staggering to his feet 
in a daze. Rothman and his deputies have 
used these three seconds to put together a 
replay package: first, a close-up of the hit 
from one of the sideline cameras that was 
focused exclusively on Vick, and then the 
same play from the reverse angle - this 
one more dramatic because the camera- 
man stayed locked on Vick as he writhed 
on the field. Meanwhile, back in real time, 


MARKED MAN 
Before kickoff, the ESPN team prepared a 
segment on Michael Vick’s history of injuries, 
which proved prophetic: Vick was knocked 
out of the game in the first quarter. 


Vick has gone back down, and is being at- 
tended to by the training staff, so Dean 
cuts from the replay back to a live shot. 
Hold here. Now fade to a commercial. 
Perfect: a cliffhanger to ensure the view- 
er is so eager to learn what happens next 
that he doesn’t change channels. 

The moment, of course, was spontane- 
ous: The Eagles could have run the ball, 
or completed an unremarkable short pass. 
Yet it comes across so cinematically on- 
screen because the crew has planned for 
it as if it were an inevitability. Gruden, in 
what now seems an act of foreshadowing, 
had even primed the viewer for this pos- 
sibility. “It’s very important that Michael 
Vick takes better care of himself,” he said 
at the start of the broadcast, quoting him- 
self verbatim from the meeting that morn- 
ing in the hotel conference room. “Andy 
Reid told us, ‘Vick is still gonna scram- 
ble for first downs, he’s still gonna scram- 
ble for touchdowns, but you're also gonna 
see him scramble to get down and avoid a 
lot of the punishment he’s taken over the 
last couple years.’” Somewhat ironically, 
just before the injury occurred, the crew 
had been putting together the finishing 
touches on a package about Vick’s strug- 
gles to stay healthy, a little something to 





show should the drive turn out to be un- 
eventful or slowed by penalties. Now, with 
a few tweaks, it becomes the ideal package 
to complement the injury. 

There are still three more quarters to 
play, but it is Vick’s injury that now be- 
comes the major plotline of the game, the 
moment Rothman and Dean circle back 
to when the action slows, understand- 
ing that they've captured the first chapter 
of the story of Vick’s entire season. When 
the game ends, at nearly midnight, Roth- 
man, Dean and the crew have been work- 
ing for 15 hours straight, and it shows. 
The men are bleary-eyed, eager to get 
horizontal, and now that the rush of pro- 
duction is over they have the dazed de- 
meanor of two people coming down from 
a very potent high. After congratulating 
their crew for a job well done, they head 
toward their hotel, letting the “ops guys” 
responsible for breaking down and pack- 
ing up the equipment get to work. Come 
morning, Rothman and Dean will each 
watch the entire broadcast on their iPads, 
studying it with the same scrutiny as NFL 
coaches. “I try to force myself to take a 
moment and see everything we've done 
right, and to remember how awesome it 
is, this thing we get to do every week,” says 
Rothman. “But that lasts about a minute. 
Then I start noticing everything we did 
wrong, everything we should have done, 
and could have done, and I just look for- 
ward to the next game, hoping we can 
make it that much better.” 
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Green Day Strip Down, Turn It Up 


Big hooks, no flab and 
a whiff of ‘Dookie’: 

Green Day return with 
a brief and blazing LP 





Wy ty 
Green Day 


(Uno! Reprise 


BY DAVID FRICKE 

Just when you thought Green 
Day didn’t make albums like 
this anymore - 12 blasts of 
hook-savvy mosh-pit pop, cut 
hot and simple with no operatic 
agenda - singer-guitarist Billie 
Joe Armstrong, bassist Mike 
Dirnt and drummer Tré Cool 
do three at once and issue them 
in rapid-fire installments. It’s 
lunacy, of course, in what now 
passes for the music business. 

In fact, Green Day’s triple 
play with longtime co-producer 
Rob Cavallo is the way things 
used to be. In 1964 alone, the 
Beatles put out two albums, 
three singles and two EPs in 
Britain; the next year, the Roll- 
ing Stones whipped out five 
singles and three LPs in the 
U.S. iUno! is Green Day’s first 
studio album in three years, but 
they deliver it like late-breaking 
news, with mid-Sixties-guitar 
clamor, ’77 velocity and no 
breathing room. Every track is 
written like a single - the glam- 
Jam jolt of “Nuclear Family,” the 
Cheap Trick-style zoom and 
vocal sunshine of “Fell for You” 
~then thrown at you like a gre- 
nade. From what I’ve heard so 
far of iDos! and iTré!, the same 
goes for them too. 

After the Quadrophenia- 
like weight and worry of 2004’s 
American Idiot and 2009's 21st 
Century Breakdown, iUno! 
feels like plain relief. There are 
strong whiffs of Green Day’s 
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biggest seller, 1994's Dookie, in 
the honed buzz of Armstrong's 
and Jason White’s guitars, 
Dirnt and Cool’s airtight gal- 
lop, and Armstrong’s lyric 
emphasis on girl troubles and 
starting the party that never 
stops. There is also a hipper, 
richer grip in the details. The 
martial clip of “Carpe Diem” is 
an exuberant throwback to the 
Mod-era Who. “Troublemak- 
er” jumps like a dirty-glitter 
union of U2’s “Vertigo” and the 
Knack’s “My Sharona,” and has 
a liquid-fuzz guitar break that 
starts like the drone in David 
Bowie's “Heroes” and ends with 
a vicious tremolo-bar spasm, 
as if Jeff Beck has taken over 
straight from the Yardbirds. 
“Stay the Night” and “Let 
Yourself Go” are the kind of 
pop-smart here’s-my-fucking- 
problem miniatures Arm- 
strong was writing like second 
nature when he, Dirnt and Cool 
were too young to drink (le- 
gally) where they gigged. But 
Armstrong is 40 now, married 
andadad, anda lot of this ruck- 
us sounds designed to drown 
out the time bombs ticking in 
his head and the maddening 
static outside. In “Kill the DJ,” 
Armstrong turns the avenging 
spirit of the Smiths’ “Panic” 
(“Hang the DJ”) on the noxious 
vapors of rabid talk radio, with 
more Tawi Driverin his threats 
and a catchy echo of the Clash’s 
“The Magnificent Seven” in the 
charge. Despite the jolt of Slade 
in the chorus, “Loss of Control” 
isn’t about sucking up every 
drop at the bar. It’s alonesome 
fury, spit out by a guy stranded 
in righteousness and stung by 
the betrayal. “Hey, isn’t that 
old what’s-his-face/That I see 
walking down the street,” Arm- 
strong sneers. “We never had 
anything in common/And I 
never liked you anyway.” 
“Where the hell is the old 
gang at?” Armstrong sings to 
the void in “Rusty James.” Un- 
like most adult punks, though, 
he still has his original side- 
kicks, and their band in a new 
peak form. The action continues 
with Dos! in November. Seven 
weeks with /Uno! will leave you 
in shape, and hungry, by then. 





hk LISTEN NOW! 
Hear key tracks from 
these albums at 
rollingstone.com/albums. 











Pickin’ partners: 
Scott (left) and 
Seth Avett 


Avett Bros: From 
String Band to 
Soft-Rock Force 


Rootsy North Carolina boys reunite with Rick 
Rubin for bighearted, crowd-pleasing LP 


The Avett Brothers The Carpenter American/Republic 
kkk, 


The most telling moment on the Avett Broth- 
ers’ seventh album is “Pretty Girl From Mich- 
igan,” part of a decade-long song series that 
began with “Pretty Girl From Matthews.” On 
“Michigan,” the bluegrass pickin’ and raw 
country harmonies of previous “Girls” — born partly, one 
imagines, from repeated listens to the Stones’ “Dead Flow- 
ers” — give way to fat electric-guitar riffs and pomaded, 
doo-wop-flavored vocals. Like much of The Carpenter, it’s 
the sound of a band pushing past an old 
identity and toward something bigger. 
2009's Rick Rubin-produced J and 
Love and You confirmed the Avett Broth- 
ers’ transformation from quasi-bluegrass combo to mod- 
ern soft-rock force. The Carpenter, also produced by Rubin, 
does an even better job balancing their roots charm and 
pop ambition, with straightforward and sturdy songcraft 
that holds up even when these polite Southern boys’ lyrics 
tilt toward corn. Mood swings keep things interesting: 
“Winter in My Heart” is a weeper with a ghostly singing 
saw; “I Never Knew You” is a bouncy, piano-driven con- 
fection full of Beatlesque touches. You could argue here 
for less cello, more hot-pickin’ and hootenanny hollering. 
But this crew aspires to be more than a jam-band circuit 
attraction. They've become Auto-Tune-less pop stars, and 
The Carpenter will only brighten their shine. witt HERMES 


KEY TRACK: 
“Pretty Girl 
From Michigan” 





Mark Knopfler 
Privateering Mercury/ Universal 
kkk, 

A Dire Strait digs into his folk 
roots and shows off his range 


“Redbud Tree,” a highlight of 
Mark Knopfler’s eighth solo al- 
bum, could've been written 100 
years ago. But given our ecocri- 
sis, this tree-hugging folk gem, 
embossed with a shimmering 
fingerpicked Strat, feels can- 
nily modern. Knopfler’s sueded 
voice has changed little since his 
1980s heyday, and his elegant 
electric-guitar work sounds 
better than ever. The 20 songs, 
most top-shelf, are a textbook 
of folk styles, from Irish ballads 
(‘Kingdom of Gold”) and coun- 
try-flavored weepers (“Seattle”) 
to slide-driven blues (“Don’t 
Forget Your Hat”) and Tin Pan 
Alley nostalgia (“Radio City 
Serenade”). On the title track, 
he shows off his acoustic play- 
ing, a folk-rock vet returning to 
the source. W.H. 





Lil Wayne 
Dedication 4 self-released 
kkk, 

New mixtape isn’t vintage 
Weezy, but it is a lot of fun 


This summer, Lil Wayne told 
a radio station that rap had 
become “boring,” and that he 
prefers to spend time on his 
skateboard. Yet on much of this 
mixtape, he sounds less bored 
than he has in years, drawling 
filthy, funny rhymes over beats 
borrowed from Rick Ross, 2 
Chainz and more. He’s not the 
dadaist magician of six years 
ago, when his rhymes mixed 
Afro-futurism, gangsta tough 
talk and whatever else struck 
his fancy; he’s now content to 
reel off punch lines, mostly 
about oral sex. But he’s still got 
a flow that's like no one else's. 
When roused by witty company 
(Nicki Minaj on “Mercy,” J. Cole 
on “Green Ranger”), he sounds 
like the greatest rapper ever 
to dream of competing in the 
X Games. JODY ROSEN 
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BOOTLEGS 
The Beatles 


Karlaplan Studios, 
Stockholm 


October 24th, 1963 
Precious few concerts from 


TOP SINGLES 


Alicia’s Eighties-Style Uplift 


Alicia Keys feat. Nicki Minaj “Girl on Fire (Inferno Version)” ** * 


The hardest-self-empowering ’ ‘BI int: the Beatles’ early days were 
woman in show business takes it Bale professionally recorded. 

all back to where she began, with ee ee Taped for a radio broadcast 
a soulful pep talk about being November right as Beatlemania was 
your own best friend. “Girl on 26th. sweeping across Europe, this 





Fire,” the first single and title track 
from Mrs. Swizz Beatz’s upcoming 
album, comes in three different 
versions, the best of which is a 
straight-up Eighties-style power 
ballad in Phil Collins mode: There 
are huge drums, crashing piano 
chords, a sky-scraping “oh-oh-oh” 
refrain, and the motto “This girl is 
on fire,” plus a Nicki Minaj cameo 
in which she revisits her well-worn 
Marilyn Monroe obsession. Keys 
doesn’t summon the lung power 
of a song like “No One,” yet she 
sounds sisterly and bighearted: 
Give her credit for going Full Phil 
on this one. ROB SHEFFIELD 


seven-song set (which re- 
cently surfaced on YouTube) 
is far and away the best 
one out there. The sound is 
pristine, and the Beatles rip 
through “I Saw Her Standing 
There,” “She Loves You” and 
“Roll Over Beethoven” with 
Ramones-like glee. It’s also 
great to hear the songs done 
a little faster, looser and 
messier. Some of the tracks 
were issued on Anthology 
7, but the whole thing truly 
warrants an official release. 
ANDY GREENE 


Neil Diamond 


Greek Theatre, 








SHORT CUTS 
Wiz Khalifa feat. Red Hot Chili 








Jamey Johnson's Classic 


e Hf Los Angeles 
Nashville Heartache wane iso August 237d, 2012 
A « 35 ¢ Pri sant Forty years after taping his 
Jamey Johnson feat. Alison Krauss Se tshes | Pier iconic Hot August Night 


“Make the World Go Away” * *& & 2 
















kok The chiming opening at L.A.’s Greek Theatre, 
The first single from Johnson’s Despite its title, no notes on this new B Diamond returned to the 
tribute LP to Hank Cochran tackles one on this relent- side suggest a Sonic venue for a show of pure 
the late country songwriter’s most lessly half-assed Youth jam, until the and unabashed nostal- 
widely covered number. It’s closer ode to long money band comes in all gia. Not one of these 26 


songs was released after 
1980, and much of the 


sounds as if he’s ex- fist-pump pop-rock 


to the 1965 Eddy Arnold hit than q 
pending much effort funky and Anthony 


Elvis’ overcooked 1971 version, 


as Johnson's old-school roman- or having much fun. Kiedis crows, “Been material is drawn from Hot 
oe Ein Oe Sp 5 . Weezy is pretty open around for quite a August Night. “Girl, You'll 
DECI MSIL SEW AIES ILD about what he’d while.” Yes, he has. Be a Woman Soon,” “Holly 


Krauss’ hummingbird-precise 
voice. Framed by circling steel 
guitar, the plea for love in 
dark days feels as timely as 


rather be doing: “My But by the time he 
dick stay hard/But hits the bit about at- 
suck my skateboard.” © rophy (“Vision takes 
He’s got the “bored” a nap, but | will put 


Holy” and “I Am...1 Said” 
sound magnificent, even if 
Diamond doesn’t quite have 
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a Twitter feed. witHermes  Johnso art right. 4D. ite a fight on”), the vocal range he had back 
z eas - ane cant help nes y in 1972. Diamond is a crowd- 
David Guetta cheer himon. w.i. pleaser, almost to a fault. He 
° ° and Alessofeat. .— reprises “Sweet Caroline” 
Ne (0) Doubt, Diplo Build TeganandSara = Sky Ferreira ane antes tien bites out 
e “Be prastha: jack Black, and they sing i 
‘Every ChanceWe “Everything Is B 
a Wall of SoCal Sound Get We Run” Embarrassing” once more. A bit cheesy, for 
KK, aK, sure, though you can bet no 
« : ” ae 
No Doubt “Push and Shove” ** * FrenoR DIGGEte: “Maybe if you let one was complaining. as. 
~~ On No Doubt’s M.1.A.-tinged usually works with me be your lover,” 
comeback hit, “Settle Down,” Gwen big rock and R&B dance-pop shape- 
Stefani reminded us how a true personalities, but on shifter Ferreira 
food-court princess gets down. The __ this bonus cut from EE sg be 
band calls this Diplo-produced track neat aes oe See ete 
its “Bohemian Rhapsody.” It stacks 2UTL Ere canadian : t °F 
SoCal sk big alt een indie-pop duo Tegan ~ ing forlornly, “But | 
q : eS SeW elie eee SUR Sh and Sara’s sheer, would not bother”; 
as dancehall flow and electro under- shy vocals give the it’s just the kind of 
groove until it sounds like two anda ~ Guyettanator’s airy slow-burn zinger 
half No Doubt songs at once. Luckily, Gwen's beach-blanket | thwump a brave that can leave you 
B-girl flow (“Speeding it up like soca/...On another level new feel: subtle drooling and crying 
like we doin’ yoga”) holds this down to earth. JONDOLAN — sensuality. J.D. at the same time. J.p. 











h& LISTEN NOW! Hear these songs and more hot new tracks at rollingstone.com/songs. 
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Grizzly Bear 

Shields warp 

tok tok 

Brooklyn sophisticates bulk up, 
stay centered on fourth album 


On their 2009 breakthrough, 
Veckatimest, Grizzly Bear 
made the sound of agitation 
— squirrelly melodies, antsy 
rhythms, lyrics full of emo- 
tional surgery — into music 
that was lush, genteel and cen- 
tered. With Shields, they still 
sound like Radiohead at a Bud- 
dhist retreat, but the songs are 
more muscular, increasingly 
driven by drummer Christo- 
pher Bear's innate swing. The 
fussiest moments ~ the de- 
constructed orchestrations on 
“What's Wrong,” the Broadway 
majesty of “Sun in Your Eyes” — 
are often the sweetest, and rock 
hugeness is merely one tool in 
their kit. “Endless abundance 
overflows,” intones Daniel Ros- 
sen, and that homily sounds 
irrefutably true. WiLL HERMES 





The Killers 

Battle Born island 

kk 

Arena romantics bury good 
taste in the dust, lovably 


The fourth Killers record 
might be their wildest neon- 
Springsteen fever dream yet. 
“This natural selection picked 
me out to be a dark horse run- 
ningina fantasy league,” Bran- 
don Flowers sings over Eighties 
soundtrack-rock synth effluvia 
on “Flesh and Bone,” nailing his 
signature mix of sincerity and 
Vegas Strip lounge lizardry. 
A-list producers like Daniel 
Lanois and Brendan O’Brien 
help the Killers go after the 
cheeseball chalice, especially 
on the doomed romantics’ epic 
“Runaways” and “The Way It 
Was,” which packs Meat Loaf 
into a red Corvette and drives 
him out to “the lonely Esmer- 
alda County line,” where “para- 
dise is buried in the dust.” So is 
all good taste and discernment, 
and that’s the charm. Jon DOLAN 
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Normal dude, 
disco king: 
James Murphy 





LCD Soundsystem’s 
Brilliant Last Waltz 


Intimate concert film documents funk-pumped 
final blowout for one of the 2000s’ best bands 





Shut Up and Play the Hits 


| 
| Oscilloscope # kV 





LCD Soundsystem started out as a hipster dance- 


punk commodity and ended up being the most 
meaningful New York band of the past decade. 
They chose to break up at their peak with a four- 


hour farewell show at Madison Square Garden in 
April 2011, and this excellent doc captures the forlorn euphoria 
of that moment, while exploring 41-year-old frontman James 
Murphy’s mixed emotions about calling it quits just as he’s start- 
ing to get big. Shut Up segues sharply from beautifully filmed 
performances of LCD classics like “Losing My Edge” and “Someone 
Great,” where the crowd and the band are co-stars, to the weird, 
quiet normality of Murphy's life on the morning after the show - 
making coffee, walking his dog, visiting the band’s rehearsal space 
(where he breaks down at the sight of their now-dormant gear). 
Murphy is a self-searching guy, and some of the most engaging 
moments come from an interview with writer Chuck Klosterman a 
few days before MSG. Asked to name his biggest mistake, Murphy 
pauses, then responds, “Stopping.” The space between that realiza- 
tion and the staggeringly great night the band went out on makes 
for an emotional power that’s rare among concert movies. J.D. 


Go Behind the Mic With Ice-T 


*§ Something From Nothing: 
The Art of Rap tnaomina * * * 2 
ere 
“| Featuring interviews conducted by Ice-T, impromptu 
ARK») rhymes by Ice-T and direction by Ice-T, this labor of 
y love and ego from the rapper-turned-actor zooms 
in on hip-hop’s artistic fundamentals: How do 
rhyme masters actually write what they write? The 
mix of jiggly handheld cinematography and swooping, helicopter- 
enabled skyline shots doesn’t jell, but it’s illuminating to hear 
stars describe their MO’s: Rakim creates a mood with words akin 
to jazz; Q-Tip favors “substance and presentation”; Melle Mel 
likes to “make it plain.” T’s skill at coaxing subjects from Afrika 
Bambaataa to Eminem into rhyming a cappella makes for often 
mesmerizing results: Kanye West morphs from unassuming to 
spellbinding while reciting a “Gorgeous” verse. BARRY WALTERS 





Carly Rae Jepsen 

Kiss 604/Schoolboy/Interscope 
KY, 

Canadian follows 2012’s biggest 
earworm with so-so dance pop 


Twenty-six-year-old Carly 
Rae Jepsen’s “Call Me Maybe” 
is weapons-grade teen pop; 
after global warming kills 
us all, insects will still be do- 
ing karaoke routines to it. On 
her second LP (she released 
a singer-songwriter-y debut 
after winning Canadian Idol 
in 2008), Jepsen breathily 
body-slams pillow-clutching 
choruses from the likes of Max 
Martin and LMFAO’ Redfoo. 
Justin Bieber even floats by for 
the acoustic dote “Beautiful,” 
playing James Taylor to Carly’s 
Carole King. But Kiss too often 
defaults to mediocre dance pop 
like the Owl City collaboration 
“Good Time” — heavy on Disney- 
fied thump, light on memorable 
hooks that might highlight her 
unassuming adorableness. J.p. 





Pink 
The Truth About Love rca 
kkk 


Ms. “So What” dilutes top-shelf 
hooks by trying too hard 


Pink doesn’t sing songs. She 
mauls them, gobbling the 
microphone like a hyena 
that hasn’t eaten in a week. 
At her best, she is pop’s most 
galvanizing tough broad, but 
her sixth LP devolves into 
self-parody. Co-written with 
studio aces like Max Martin 
and Greg Kurstin, it delivers 
power-chord-packed electro- 
pop, and the lyrics cover the 
usual subjects: self-reliance, 
sex, rebellion. It’s supercatchy, 
but Pink strains to shock, pep- 
pering songs with gratuitous 
curse words. Best is “Just 
Give Me a Reason,” a ballad 
co-written with fun. frontman 
Nate Ruess, in which Pink di- 
als back the drama, letting the 
melody and sentiments do their 
work, and singing, for once, 
instead of yowling. sopy Rosen 
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12 Oldemark LLC Fresh beef available in the contiguous U.S. and Canada. 








why hy did Dad make, 


Square hamourgers? 





Some said it was because he believed everyone 
should get a square deal. Dad told me it was 
because he never wanted to cut corners on 
anything—especially quality. Which is why we start 
with 100% fresh, never-frozen North American 
beef, the freshest toppings and promise to make 
your hamburger exactly how you like it. It’s what 
we mean when we say, “Quality is our recipe.” 
That was Dad's way, and That's Wendy’s Way™. 
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Nelly Furtado 

The Spirit Indestructible 
Interscope 

ak 

Pop star juggles identities on 
danceable but directionless LP 


On her fifth LP, Nelly Furtado 
tries awfully hard to be Rihanna - 
when she’s not trying to be M.I.A. 
or Madonna. As for trying to be 
Nelly: That happens in songs like 
(gulp) “Bucket List” and (double 
gulp) “Believers (Arab Spring)” 
when Furtado lets her inner hip- 
pie emerge. Main producer Rod- 
ney Jerkins keeps the beats tight 
and hooks polished, but Furtado’s 
flaming identity crisis makes this 
cringe listening. JODY ROSEN 








Ariel Pink’s Haunted 
Graffiti 

Mature Themes +av 

kkk 

West Coast low-fi mastermind 
cleans up his psych-rocking act 


After years of weird-ass bedroom 
recordings, Ariel Pink has upgrad- 
ed his operation, and what he loses 
in stoner burble, he gains in high- 
def Sixties flashback triggers. The 
music gives the whimsy weight. 
“Onlyin My Dreams” channels the 
Byrds via the La’s, and the synth 
reverie “Farewell American Primi- 
tive” might be a kiss-off to his old 
self, with a glance over his shoul- 


der but no regrets. — WILL HERMES 
The Raveonettes 
Observator Vice 

xx 


Moody and fuzzed-out Danish 
rockers brighten up a little 


On their sixth album, these sexy- 
gloomy Danes shed their leather 
jackets and allow the sun to shine 
in, at least for a few minutes: 
The chiming “Sinking With the 
Sun” could be a lost B side from 
the British shoegazers Lush, 
while the peppy “Downtown” 
swings and chimes. Even when 
the band allows its minor-key im- 
pulses back in, the album feels 
pleasant, in a late-summer-sun- 
set kind of way. MAURA JOHNSTON 





LCC, with Finnemiore~ 
and Weiner 
(from left) 


Low Cut Connie 


A loose-limbed rock & roll band with greasy wit 
and a big bag of old-school tricks 


Call Me Sylvia self-released * * * V2 


Low Cut Connie make rock & roll in the great, 
skank-brained tradition of the Replacements at 
their most platonically who-gives-a-shit. The 
band’s excellent second record comes off like a 

drunk’s glove compartment of influences: Piano- 

slapping New Jersey kid Adam Weiner digs Jerry 
Lee Nevis kicks, and Birmingham, England, trans- 


plant Dan Finnemore is a British Invasion fan, but 
there’s garage rock, doo-wop, slop-Dylan country, 
boogie-woogie indie rock and “Boozophilia,” a 


KEY TRACKS: 
“Boozophilia,” 
“Brand New 
Cadillac” 


big-chorused, weed-puffing party anthem that 

sounds like Captain and Tennille’s “Love Will Keep Us Together” 
by way of the New York Dolls. The lyrics are predictably low-brow 
but with plenty of loopy kink: “(No More) Wet T-Shirt Contests” 
is a gutbucket-Randy Newman lounge-blues tune where Weiner 
mentions “Send in the Clowns,” exposed underwear and an im- 


pending Christian phase. 


JON DOLAN 





KEY FACTS 





HOMETOWNS New York, 
Philadelphia 

BACKSTORY Jersey native Adam 
Weiner formed LCC with U.K. 
garage-rock obsessive (and 
film-studies professor) Dan 
Finnemore in 2010. 





Various Artists 

FAC. DANCE 02 strut 
kkk 

Acrate digger’s banquet of 
Eighties dance rock 


Best known for Joy Division and 
New Order releases, Factory Rec- 
ords was a post-punk dance-rock 
pioneer. These two dozen 12-inch 
singles move from skeletal New 
York funk (ESG’s “Moody” and 
“You're No Good”) to tingly Eng- 
lish guitar abstraction (the Dur- 
rutti Column’s “Self Portrait”) to 
hypnotic Algerian rai (Fadela’s 
“N’Sel Fik”). With LCD Sound- 
system gone, this set sounds like 
a GPS pointing forward. W.H. 
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THROWBACK Weiner’s onstage 
antics usually include Jerry 
Lee-style piano-pounding 
(sometimes with his foot) and 
a showstopping cover of “It’s a 
Lonesome Old Town,” a song 
made famous by Frank Sinatra. 





Bob Mould 

Silver Age Merge 

kar 

Ex-Hiisker Dii frontman keeps 
fire burning on snappy solo LP 


“Never too old to contain my 
rage,” bellows 51-year-old Bob 
Mould on his new solo LP, 
proving it on 10 songs (in 38 
minutes) blistered with blow- 
torch riffs. The lyrics on Silver 
Age echo Mould’s recent memoir; 
“The Descent” could even be read 
as an overture toward a long- 
hoped-for Hiisker Dii reunion 
tour. But sugar-crusted blitz- 
kriegs like “Keep Believing” show 
he’s doing fine on hisown. — w.#. 





Deadmau5 

Album Title Goes Here uitra 
kak 

Festival-demolishing DJ takes 
big, flashy sound into the studio 


You can’t see the mouse helmet 
on the latest album from EDM 
superstar Joel Zimmerman. 
But you can hear it. Deadmau5 
brings a love of spectacle - and 
the humor of a natural ham - to 
his strobe-lit club anthems. When 
he cues up “Closer,” will the kids 
know they're waving their glow 
sticks to the Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind theme? Maybe 
not, but you can be sure Zimmer- 
man will be grinning behind his 
maushead. JR. 





Trey Songz 

Chapter V songbook/Atlantic 
kak 

R&B Casanova takes a swing 
through the dance club 


Trey Songz’s fifth album is his 
first to top the charts, and it 
makes sense: Chapter V is full of 
big ballads and bigger club beats 
that take dead aim at the pop 
mainstream. But Songz is at his 
best playing to his R&B base on 
songs like “Panty Wetter,” when 
the Spanish-fly vapors fog up 
the ceiling mirror and he wraps 
his supple falsetto around lyrics 
like “Your panty-dropper has re- 
turned, and I'm goin’ low.” s.r. 


Swans 

The Seer Young God 

KKK 

New York noise-rock vets make 
their own ‘Daydream Nation’ 


Born in the New York post-punk 
squalor that mothered pals Sonic 
Youth, Swans make their grand- 
est statement yet for their 30th 
birthday. There are muses old 
(vocalist Jarboe) and new (Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs’ Karen O, singing the 
haunted folk prayer “Song for 
a Warrior”). But guitar noise is 
leader Michael Gira’s reigning 
mistress: See the roaring 32- 
minute title track — a season in 
hell, and then some. W.H. 
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iam the life of the party 


Take your party to the next level with the iP76 tower speaker: Our color changing tower featuring Glow Tunes 
and Reson8® technology is designed to produce a big, bold sound that is sure to get any party on its feet. 
Dock and charge your iPhone or iPod, or wirelessly stream your music from any Bluetooth enabled device. With 
five color display modes to choose from you'll always have your finger on the pulse of the party. For added 
sound power, check out our iP4 retro style boom box. 
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SLAVE AND MASTER 
Joaquin Phoenix, Philip 
Seymour Hoffman 








The Master 
Philip Seymour Hoffman, 
Joaquin Phoenix 


Directed by Paul Thomas 
Anderson 





I BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 
of Paul Thomas Anderson. Hol- 
lywood films give you zilch to 
believe in, tying up their nar- 
ratives with a tidy bow so 
you won't leave confused and 
angry. Anderson refuses to do 
the thinking for you. His films 
mess with your head until you 
take them in and take them on. 
No wonder Anderson infuri- 
ates lazy audiences. What a roll 
call: Hard Eight, Boogie Nights, 
Magnolia, Punch-Drunk Love, 
There Will Be Blood. 

The Master, the sixth film 
from the 42-year-old writer- 
director, affirms his position 
as the foremost filmmaking 
talent of his generation. Ander- 
sonisarock star, the artist who 
knows no limits. Fierce and fe- 
rociously funny, The Master is 
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a great movie, the best of the 
year so far, and a new Amer- 
ican classic. No way is it the 
kind of cinematic medicine 
you choke down like broccoli. 
Written, directed, acted, shot, 
edited and scored with a brac- 
ing vibrancy that restores your 
faith in film as an art form, The 
Master is nirvana for 
movie lovers. Anderson 
mixes sounds and im- 
ages into a dark, daz- 
zling music that is all 
his own. 

As the fictional story 
of Lancaster Dodd 
(Philip Seymour Hoff- 
man, never finer), a 
1950s cult leader who 
mentors disturbed 
World War II Navy vet 
Freddie Quell Joaquin 
Phoenix in the performance of 
his career), The Master doesn’t 
flinch at taking on the busi- 
ness of religion. Scientology? 
You be the judge. The names 
have been changed to ward off 
fanatical unrest. No matter. 
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It’s the human element that 
bleeds onscreen. Acting doesn’t 
get better or go deeper than 
the performances delivered by 
Hoffman and Phoenix. 
Hoffman’s Master is the 
founder of a movement called 
the Cause, much like L. Ron 
Hubbard founded the church 





DIRECTOR ON DECK Paul Thomas 
Anderson sets up a scene for Phoenix. 


of Scientology as an outgrowth 
of his book Dianetics: The Mod- 
ern Science of Mental Health. 
Both interrogate potential con- 
verts at length to help them 
relive traumatic events from 
their past and maybe past lives 
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so they can clear their souls of 
toxicity. What Scientology calls 
“auditing,” the Cause calls “pro- 
cessing” and the outside world 
calls brainwashing morphs 
into scenes of nearly unbear- 
able tension in the hands of An- 
derson, who admits to using 
the beginnings of Scientolo- 
gy as a “backdrop” for the film. 

Anderson doesn’t shy away 
from the sins committed in 
the name of faith, but he also 
sees the attraction of finding 
a ready-made family in a reli- 
gious movement. The search to 
belong and the price you pay for 
the privilege echo through An- 
derson’s work, and it’s the soul 
of The Master. 

You can feel the ache inside 
Freddie from the moment An- 
derson intros him in the South 
Pacific dry-humping a babe his 
Navy buddies have built out of 
sand. Freddie’s diagnosed “ner- 
vous condition” escalates when 
hetakes ajob as a photographer 
in adepartmentstore, where he 
screws a model with scary in- 
tensity and beats the crap out 
of a hapless customer. 

Time out to honor the aston- 
ishing look of The Master. Pro- 
jectedin the large-frame 70mm 
process Anderson favors, the 
film engulfs you. High praise to 
genius cinematographer Mihai 
Malaimare Jr. (Youth Without 
Youth, Tetro and Twixt), whose 
visual poetry is matched by 
Jonny Greenwood’s haunting, 
hypnotic score. For their en- 
thralling work alone, youd fol- 
low The Master anywhere. 

Freddie stows away on the 
yacht carrying the Master to 
New York and featuring the 
shipboard wedding of Dodd’s 
daughter Susan (Jillian Bell). 
Dodd's wife, Peggy (a quiet- 
ly devastating Amy Adams), 
sniffs trouble from the moment 
she eyeballs creepy Freddie. 
Dodd (rhymes with God) sees 
the danger too, but he likes 
the cocktails Freddie whips up 
with potentially lethal paint 
thinner. He also rises to the 
challenge that boozy, mercu- 
rial, violence-prone Freddie 
presents as a convert. 

Hoffman can lift his reso- 
nant voice to command atten- 
tion or lower it to a velvet whis- 
per, both equally mesmerizing. 
But it’s what the guru tries to 
conceal — his secret smile, his 
sudden wrath, the connection 
he feels with Freddie’s feral 
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heart - that make his portray- 
al monumental. Hoffman ex- 
celledin four of Anderson's pre- 
vious films, but histour de force 
here as a do-gooder-turned- 
silky-charlatan tops them all. 

Phoenix completes this out- 
of-the-box love story by em- 
bodying Freddie as a raw, ex- 
posed nerve. The son of an 
institutionalized mother, Fred- 
die forms a relationship with 
Dodd that seesaws from devo- 
tion to rabid doubt. He has the 
same reactions to the much 
younger girl (Madisen Beaty) 
he left behind. Then there are 
Freddie’s twisted sexual fan- 
tasies, notably Dodd dancing 
among naked female disci- 
ples. Freddie freaks out when 
Dodd's son Val (Jesse Plemons) 
casually mentions that Dad is 
“making all this up as he goes 
along.” His animal-like break- 
down in a jail cell makes Rob- 
ert De Niro’s raging bull seem 
mildly miffed. Phoenix wears 
the role like a second skin; he’s 
a volcano in full eruption. You 
can’t take your eyes off him. 

The Master moves into its 
final phase when Dodd, like 
Hubbard, shifts his opera- 
tion to the English country- 
side. He phones an invitation 
to the wayward Freddie, a last 
chance to align the prodigal 
son with the Cause. “He’s past 
help,” Peggy sternly tells her 
husband. Adams deserves se- 
rious award attention for the 
subtle authority she brings to 
this so-called dutiful wife, As 
tor the startling intimacy when 
Dodd, alone with Freddie, sings 
sweetly, “I'd love to get you/On 
a slow boat to China/All to my- 
self alone” — yikes! 

In its intricate dance of loy- 
alty and betrayal, The Master 
stays seductively enigmatic. Is 
Freddie past help? Anderson 
proves allergic to glib answers. 
But he makes certain we see 
ourselves in the way Freddie 
is drawn to and repelled by in- 
stitutions (God, country, love, 
money) that demand abso- 
lute allegiance. The emotional 
damage we do to appease lone- 
liness proves a bigger theme 
than exposing the evils of cults. 
Yet the film is flush with an 
Anderson kind of hope. What 
he celebrates about humani- 
ty in The Master is an essence 
that’s untamable. The descrip- 
tion sure as hell fits Anderson 
and his powder keg of a movie. 
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The Perks of Being 

a Wallflower 

Emma Watson, Logan 
Lerman, Ezra Miller 
Directed by Stephen Chbosky 
kkk 


ODIOUS COMPARISONS TO 
J.D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye emerged when Stephen 
Chbosky’s young-adult novel 
The Perks of Being a Wallflow- 
erwas published in 1999. Erase 
the thought. Chbosky’s semi- 
autobiographical treatment of 
















WALL-HANGERS 
Lerman, Watson 


his high school days was good, 
just not that good. 

The film version, written and 
directed by Chbosky himselfin 
arare but welcome instance of 
Hollywood actually thinking 
an author might know some- 
thing about his own book, is a 
modest but distinct pleasure. 
Chbosky is clearsighted about 
the harsh realities of sexual 
identity, drug use and mental 
illness, but alert to the scars left 
by emotional wounds. 

Logan Lerman (3:10 to 
Yuma) excels as Charlie, the 
smart but socially inept fresh- 
man. The novel was done with 
letters, but Lerman is quite 
adept at catching the right tone 
of voice for a character who's 


still not over a friend's suicide, 
and a traumatic experience 
with an aunt (Melanie Lynskey). 

It’s an unwritten rule that 
every wallflower needs advis- 
ers. Charlie's older sister (a love- 
lyturn from Nina Dobrev of The 
Vampire Diaries) lends a sym- 
pathetic ear. And Paul Rudd 
brings warmth and nuance to 
the English teacher who be- 
friends Charlie, within limits. 

But Charlie needs help on the 
inside of this Pittsburgh high 
school circa 1991. Enter Sa- 
mantha, a pretty, poised 
senior possessed of nat- 
ural cool. She’s played by 
Emma Watson in her first 
major foray out of Hog- 
warts. Naturally Charlie 
aims his misplaced affec- 
tion straight at her. Wat- 
son, sporting a spot-on 
Yank accent, makes a 
dream girl to die for. 

But Perks is stolen, 
head to tail, by Ezra Mill- 
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¥ ~ Pefia (left), 
A \ Gyllenhaal 


er (sensational as Tilda Swin- 
ton’s psycho son in We Need to 
Talk About Kevin). Miller is a 
force of healing nature as Pat- 
rick, Sam’s gay stepbrother. For 
Charlie, Patrick reps a world 
where feelings get expressed, 
where problems get talked out. 
Miller brings stinging humor 
and surprising tenderness to 
Patrick, two qualities Charlie 
needs badly. 

Perks deserves points for 
going beyond the typical com- 
ing-of-age drivel aimed at 
teens. Chbosky’s compassion 
for his characters is absent any 
hint of condescension. And 
that’s reflected in performanc- 
es that leave the feeling you've 
seen something good and true. 


End of Watch 

Jake Gyllenhaal, Michael 
Pena, Anna Kendrick 
Directed by David Ayer 
kk 


THERE’S AN INDISPUTABLE 
level of commitment in this Los 
Angeles cop drama. Writer-di- 
rector David Ayer, who did the 
acclaimed script for Training 
Day, grew up in South Central. 
And he’s a stickler for detail. 
End of Watch has the feel of an 
uncensored reality show as Of- 
ficer Taylor (Jake Gyllenhaal) 
and Officer Zavala (Michael 
Pefia) work the Newton neigh- 
borhood for the LAPD, We see 
the action through the lenses of 
hand-held HD cameras oper- 
ated by police, gang members 
and assorted surveillance de- 
vices. With a camera mounted 
on his chest, Gyllenhaal shot 
much of the film himself, since 
his character is working on a 
documentarylike film project. 
Ayer keeps things unnervingly 
in your face. It’s a dizzying sen- 
sation, which drives some audi- 
ences nuts. If that sounds like 
you, end this watch fast. 

The plot smacks of day-old 
TV cop show. Taylor and Zava- 
la are caught between battling 
drug cartels that make them 
targets when they seize drug 
money from a local gang. But 
Ayer raises the bar with a script 
that bristles with life. Unlike 
Denzel Washington's dirty cop 
in Training Day, Taylor and 
Zavala hold their moral bal- 
ance. Zavala, the family man, 
is excited when Taylor thinks 
of settling down with the right 
girl (ascrappy Anna Kendrick). 

Don’t panic. Action is the 
key here. Gyllenhaal and Pena 
spent five months doing ride- 
alongs to cement their bond 
with gritty authenticity, You 
hear that a lot from actors. 
This time it works. Gyllenhaal, 
beefy and bald for the role, in- 
vests Taylor with a core of in- 
telligence as imposing as his 
brawn, And Pena isjust the guy 
youd want watching your back. 

The pact these guys make 
in case one of them is para- 
lyzed smacks of tear-jerking, 
but these actors are too good to 
wallow in it. End of Watch gives 
you the savage whoosh of being 
onajob that can get you killed. 
Sins of cop clichés can be for- 
given when a movie pays hon- 
est tribute to police on the line. 
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BOB DYLAN 





(Cont. from 51] motorcycle accident. Af- 
terward, with the music made in Wood- 
stock with the Band, and with “John Wes- 
ley Harding” and “Nashville Skyline,” 
some were bewildered by your transfor- 
mation. You came back from that hiatus 
looking different, sounding different, in 
voice, music and words. 

Why is it that when people talk about 
me they have to go crazy? What the fuck 
is the matter with them? Sure, I had a 
motorcycle accident. Sure, I played with 
the Band. Yeah, I made a record called 
John Wesley Harding. And sure, I sound- 
ed different. So fucking what? They want 
to know what can't be known. They are 
searching - they are seekers. Like in the 
Pete Townshend song where he’s trying to 
find his way to 50 million fables. For what? 
Why are they doing this? They don’t real- 
ly know. It’s sad. It really is. May the Lord 
have mercy on them. They are lost souls. 
They really don’t know. It’s sad — it real- 
ly is. It’s sad for me, and it’s sad for them. 

Why do you think that is the case? 

I don't have a clue, If you ever find out, 
come and tell me. 

Are you saying that you cant really be 
known? 

Nobody knows nothing. Who knows 
who's been transfigured and who has not? 
Who knows? Maybe Aristotle? Maybe he 
was transfigured? I can't say. Maybe Ju- 
lius Caesar was transfigured. I have no 
idea, Maybe Shakespeare. Maybe Dante. 
Maybe Napoleon. Maybe Churchill. You 
just never know, because it doesn’t fig- 
ure into the history books. That’s all I’m 
saying. 

Sometimes we can deepen ourselves or 
give aid to other people by trying to know 
them. 

If we're responsible to ourselves, then 
we can be responsible for other people, 
too. But we have to know ourselves first. 
People listen to my songs and they must 
think I’m a certain type of way, and maybe 
I am. But there’s more to it than that. I 
think they can listen to my songs and fig- 
ure out who they are, too. 

When you say that those who conjecture 
about you don't really know what they're 
talking about, does that mean that you 
feel misunderstood? 

It doesn’t mean that at all! [Laughs] I 
mean, what's there, like, to understand? 
I mean - no, no. Just the opposite. Who's 
supposed to understand? My in-laws? Am 
Isupposed to be some misunderstood art- 
ist living in an attic? You tell me. What's 
there to understand? Please, can we stop 
now? 

With this sort of question? Just one 
more: In the past 10 years, you've written 
an autobiography; there was a fictional 
Jilm biography, “I’m Not There”; and there 
was Martin Scorsese’s documentary, “No 
Direction Home” - three big attempts to 
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come to terms with your history, the big- 
gest being your book, “Chronicles.” Wasn't 
that, in a way, an attempt to explain cer- 
tain things about your life? 

If you read Chronicles, you know it 
doesn't attempt to be any more than what 
it is, You're not going to find the meaning 
of life in it. Mine or anyone else’s. And if 
you've seen No Direction Home, you might 
have noticed that it ended in ‘66. And I’m 
Not There - 1 don’t know anything about 
that movie. All I know is they licensed 
about 30 of my songs for it. 

Did you like “I'm Not There”? 

Yeah, I thought it was all right. Do you 
think that the director was worried that 
people would understand it or not? I don’t 
think he cared one bit. I just think he 
wanted to make a good movie. I thought 
it looked good, and those actors were in- 
credible. 

I think the movie grew from a long- 
stated perception of you as somebody with 
a lot of phases and identities. 

I don't see myself that way. But what 
does it matter? It’s only a movie. 





“People have 
always had bad 
stuff to say about 
me. I'll see them 
all in their graves.” 





In “Chronicles,” you wrote about declin- 
ing to write songs for a 1971 play by Ar- 
chibald MacLeish because you thought the 
play, “Scratch,” “spelled death for society 
with humanity lying facedown in its own 
blood.” Wouldn’ that same vision apply to 
the 2003 film you co-wrote, “Masked and 
Anonymous”? 

Uh, yeah. You could look at it that way. 

Were you happy with “Masked and 
Anonymous”? 

No. Whatever vision I had for that 
movie, that never could've carried to the 
screen. When you want to make a film and 
youre using outside money, there’s just too 
many people you have to listen to. 

Tlove that film. 

I'm glad some people like it. I know peo- 
ple who do. There’s some performances 
in there. John Goodman, Isn't he great? 
And Jessica Lange. Everybody was really 
good in it. Everybody except me. Ha-ha! I 
had no business being in it, to tell you the 
truth. What’s her name, Cate Blanchett 
[among the actors who played Dylan in 
I'm Not There], should've played the char- 
acter that I played. It probably would've 
been a hit movie. 

Will there be a “Chronicles 2°? 

Oh, let’s hope so. I’m always working on 
parts of it. But the last Chronicles I did all 
by myself. I'm not even really so sure I had 


a proper editor for that. I don’t want real- 
ly to say too much about that. But it’s a lot 
of work. I don’t mind writing it, but it’s the 
rereading it and the time it takes to reread 
it — that for me is difficult. 

You've said before there are certain 
things you just don’t remember. I came 
away from “Chronicles” thinking that you 
remember almost everything. Why didnt 
you ever talk before about that life of the 
mind you've gone through? 

It’s not like I have a great memory. I re- 
member what I want to remember. And 
what I want to forget, I forget. When 
you're writing like that, it’s just kind of 
like one thing leads to another and anoth- 
er, you just keep opening doors and slid- 
ing in and finding a way out. It’s like links 
in a chain — you make connections as you 
go along. 

In recent years, youve received numer- 
ous high honors, including one recently at 
the White House, where you were present- 
ed with a Medal of Freedom. You werent 
always comfortable with this sort of event. 
What makes you more accepting now of 
these laurels? 

I turn down far more of those medals 
and honors than I pick up. They come in 
from all over the place — all parts of the 
world. Most of them will get turned down 
because I can't physically be there to get 
them all. But every once in a while, there’s 
something that is important, an incred- 
ibly high honor that I would never have 
dreamed to be receiving, like the Medal 
of Freedom. There’s no way I would turn 
that down. 

Do you accept the awards in part for 
your family, for your posterity? 

I accept them for myself and myself 
only. And I don't think about it any other 
way, and I don’t waste a lot of time over- 
thinking it. It’s an incredible honor. 

Receiving the Medal of Freedom had to 
be a bit of a thrill. 

Oh, of course it’s a thrill! I mean, who 
wouldn't want to get a letter from the 
White House? And the kind of people 
they were putting me in the category with 
was just amazing. People like John Glenn 
and Madeleine Albright, Toni Morrison 
and Pat Summitt, John Doer, William 
Foege and some others, too. These peo- 
ple who have done incredible things and 
have outstanding achievements. Pat Sum- 
mitt alone has won more basketball games 
with her teams than any NCAA coach. 
John Glenn, we all know what he did. And 
Toni Morrison is as good as it gets. I loved 
spending time with them, What's the al- 
ternative? Hanging around with hedge- 
fund hucksters or Hollywood gigolos? You 
know what I mean? 

The Medal of Freedom, it’s an encircled 
star on a ribbon that hangs around your 
neck? 

Yeah, I guess so. You should've told me 
you wanted to see it. I'd’ve brought it by 
and you could look at it, if you wanted. 
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Maybe next time. 

Yeah. Sure, next time. 

In July 2009, the police picked you up 
in Long Branch, New Jersey, while you 
were on a walk, supposedly looking for 
Bruce Springsteen’s old home. What hap- 
pened on that occasion? 

We were staying at a hotel. The bus 
was pulling out; I just decided I'd go for 
a walk. It was raining, and I guess that in 
that neck of the woods, they’e not used 
to seeing people walking in the rain. I 
was the only one on the street. Somebody 
saw me out of a window and reported me. 
Next thing I know, a cop car pulled up 
and asked me for ID. Well, I didn’t have 
any [laughs]. I wear so many changes of 
clothes all the time. The woman who was 
the police officer, she didn’t know me. Be- 
cause most people don’t. They've heard the 
name. I might be in a place, nobody knows 
me. Right? All of a sudden, somebody will 
walk in who knows me, and I'll have to tell 
everybody in the place, and then...it gets 
uncomfortable. 

That's the side of people I see. People 
like to betray people. There’s something in 
people that they just want to betray some- 
body. “That's him over there.” They want to 
deliver you up. Like they delivered Jesus. 
They want to be the one to do it. There’s 
something in people that’s just like that. 
I've experienced that. A lot. 

Before we end the conversation, I want to 
ask about the controversy over your quota- 
tions in your songs from the works of other 
writers, such as Japanese author Junichi 
Saga’s “Confessions of a Yakuza,” and the 
Civil War poetry of Henry Timrod. Some 
critics say that you didn't cite your sources 
clearly. Yet in folk and jazz, quotation is a 
rich and enriching tradition. What's your 
response to those kinds of charges? 

Oh, yeah, in folk and jazz, quotation is 
a rich and enriching tradition. That cer- 
tainly is true. It’s true for everybody, but 
me. I mean, everyone else can do it but not 
me. There are different rules for me. And 
as far as Henry Timrod is concerned, have 
you even heard of him? Who's been read- 
ing him lately? And who's pushed him to 
the forefront? Who’s been making you 
read him? And ask his descendants what 
they think of the hoopla. And if you think 
it’s so easy to quote him and it can help 
your work, do it yourself and see how far 
you can get. Wussies and pussies com- 
plain about that stuff. It’s an old thing - 
it’s part of the tradition. It goes way back. 
These are the same people that tried to pin 
the name Judas on me. Judas, the most 
hated name in human history! Ifyou think 
you've been called a bad name, try to work 
your way out from under that. Yeah, and 
for what? For playing an electric guitar? 
As if that is in some kind of way equitable 
to betraying our Lord and delivering him 
up to be crucified. All those evil mother- 
fuckers can rot in hell. 

Seriously? 
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Tm working within my art form. It’s that 
simple. I work within the rules and limita- 
tions of it. There are authoritarian figures 
that can explain that kind of art form bet- 
ter to you than I can. It’s called songwrit- 
ing. It has to do with melody and rhythm, 
and then after that, anything goes. You 
make everything yours. We all do it. 

When those lines make their way into 
asong, youre conscious of it happening? 

Well, not really. But even if you are, you 
let it go. I'm not going to limit what I can 
say. I have to be true to the song. It’s a par- 
ticular art form that has its own rules. It’s 
a different type of thing. All my stuff comes 
out of the folk tradition — it’s not necessari- 
ly akin to the pop world. 

Do you find that sort of criticism irrel- 
evant, or silly? 

ltry to get past all that. I have to. When 
you ask me if I find criticism of my work ir- 
relevant or silly, no, not if it’s constructive. 
If someone could point out here or there 
where my work could be improved upon, 
I guess I'd be willing to listen. The people 
who are obsessed with criticism — it’s not 
honest criticism. They are not the people 
who I play to anyway. 

But surely you've heard about this par- 
ticular controversy? 

People have tried to stop me every inch 
of the way. They've always had bad stuff 
to say about me. Newsweek magazine lit 
the fuse way back when. Newsweek print- 
ed that some kid from New Jersey wrote 
“Blowin’ in the Wind” and it wasn’t me at 
all. And when that didn’t fly, people ac- 
cused me of stealing the melody from a 
16th-century Protestant hymn. And when 
that didn’t work, they said they made a 
mistake and it was really an old Negro 
spiritual. So what's so different? It’s gone 
on for so long I might not be able to live 
without it now. Fuck ‘em. I'll see them all 
in their graves. 

Everything people say about you or me, 
they are saying about themselves. They're 
telling about themselves. Ever notice that? 
In my case, there’s a whole world of schol- 
ars, professors and Dylanologists, and ev- 
erything I do affects them in some way. 
And, you know, in some ways, I’ve given 
them life. They‘d be nowhere without me. 

And inspiration. 

No, they're not good for that. 

The flip side of people being critical... 

Yeah, to hold someone in high admira- 
tion [laughs]. 

The flip side is, there's also the audience 
that really loves you. 

Of course. They think they do. They love 
the music and songs I play, not me. 

Why do you say that? 

Because that’s the way people are. Peo- 
ple say they love a lot of things, but they re- 
ally don't. It’s just a word that’s been over- 
used. When you put your life on the line 
for somebody, that’s love. But you'll never 
know it until you're in the moment. When 
someone will die for you, that’s love, too. @ 
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Only the “Robin Hood of Watchmakers” can steal the 





spotlight from a luxury legend for under $200! 





M: Bigshot rolled up in a roaring high- 
performance Italian sports car, dropping 
attitude like his $22,000 watch made it okay 
for him to be rude. That’s when I decided to 
roll up my sleeves and teach him a lesson. 


“Nice watch,” I said, pointing to his and holding 
up mine. He nodded like we belonged to the 
same club, but he literally paid 100 times more 
for his membership. Bigshot bragged about his 
five-figure purchase, then I told him that mine 
was the Stauer Corso, a 27-jewel automatic 
classic now available for only $179. And just 


like that, the man was at a loss for words. 


The Stauer Corso is proof that the worth of a 
watch doesn’t depend on the size of its price tag. 
Our factory spent over $40 million on Swiss- 
made machinery to insure the highest quality 
parts. Each timepiece takes six months and over 
200 individual precision parts to create the com- 
plex assembly. Peer through the exhibition back 
to see the 27-jeweled automatic movement in 
action and you'll understand why we can only 
offer the Corso in a limited edition. 





Our specialty is vintage automatic move- 
ments. The Corso is driven by a self-winding 
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design, inspired by a 1923 patent. Your 
watch will never need batteries. Every 
second of power is generated by the ; 
movement of your body. The black 
dial features a trio of date complica- 
tions including a graphic day/night 
display. The Corso secures with a 
two-toned stainless steel bracelet and 
is water-resistant to 3 ATMs. 








Your satisfaction is 100% guaran- 
teed. Test drive the Stauer Corso. If 
you don’t love it, send it back within 
30 days and we'll refund every dollar of 
your purchase price. Spending more doesn’t 
make you smarter. But saving thousands on a 
watch this stunning will leave you 

feeling (and looking) like a genius! 
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by releasing their fourth LP 
on their website for just $5. 
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copies in its first week. 
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